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THE BEST METHOD OF 


W. Z. 


HIVING BEES 
HUTCHINSON 
There are several methods of hiving bees—all depending upon 
circumstances. For the farmer with a few colonies, who lets the 
bees swarm when they get ready and hang themselves.up on the 
nearest trees, probably the most convenient way is to cut off the 
branch upon which the swarm is hanging, carry it to the hive and 
down in front of it. Don’t shake them all off at 
them will then rise up in the air, and probably go 
tree to cluster again, or possibly they may leave for 
little twig with a small cluster of bees can be cut off 
and shaken down at the entrance, most of 
Then let another small bunch of bees be 
brought and shaken down. If no twig can be cut off, a dipper may 
be used and a dipperful of bees dipped off and poured down at 
the entrance of the hive. When a stream of bees is marching 
into the hive and setting up that buzzing which shows the rest of 
the swarm that ‘‘Shome” is found, then the whole swarm may be 
shaken in front of the hive, and they will rapidly follow the leaders 
into the hive. When bees are allowed to swarm and cluster in 
this manner, there should be a step-ladder, also a long ladder and 
r, better still, some strong pruning shears 
The objection to using a saw is 
that it jars the limb so that the bees are likely to fall. Yet with 
very large branches the use of the saw is necessary. When there 
is any objection to cutting off branches, the bees may be shaken 
into a basket and covered with a cloth to keep them in until the 
hive I use along clothes basket, lined inside with bur- 
lap. with a cover of the same material, having a small block of 
wood tacked to the two outside corners to keep the wind from 


shake the bees 

once, as most of 
back to the 
good. Ifa 
first, carried to the 
these bees will go inside. 


hive, 


a sharp pocket knife, o 
for cutting off the branches. 


is reached. 





FIG 1. UNSPRAYED 
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ATTACKED BY THE PLUM LEAF SPOT 
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blowing the cover off. When the basket is used, a few bees should 
be first dipped off in a dipper and put at the mouth of the hive, 
the same as when the branch is cut off from the tree. 





CHECKING THE PESTS OF THE PLUM 

Plum orchards in some parts of western New York, especially 
at Geneva, have for several years been robbed of their leaves by a 
fungus disease or spot, while ripe rot in plums is quite general. 
Where an attack of the fruit-rot fungus on the blossom is feared, 
spray thoroughly with bordeaux mixture before the blossoms open. 
When no attack of the fruit-rot fungus on the blossom is feared, 
and to prevent the plum-leaf spot, let the first spraying be made 
soon after the blossoms fali. The second treatment should be given 
about June 1, and the third about June 15. Should this treatment 
be still insufficient to hold the disease in check, a fourth spraying 
may be made about July 15. If paris green is used against the cur- 
culio, it may be mixed with the bordeaux mixture at the first spray- 
ing, using one pound to from 250 to 300 gallons of the mixture. If 
a fifth spraying is desired, it is better to use eau celeste soap mixture, 
because it will be less liable to spot the fruit than bordeaux. Spray- 
ing has a helpful effect against black knot, but the necessity for 
cutting off and burning the knots will still remain. The soap mix- 
ture is made as follows: Dissolve 1 lb copper sulphate in water 
diluted 40 gals; add 1 qt of 26° ammonia, and 1 lb of whale oil soap 
dissolved in water, diluting the whole mixture to 50 gals. he bor- 
deaux mixture was made by dissolving 1 lb of copper suiphate in 
about 8 gals of water; 1 lb of fresh-slaked lime was then diluted 
with water and the whole diluted to 11 gals. These methods and 
results were obtained at the N Y state experiment station, Geneva 
(Prof 8. A. Beach, Bull 98), from which our engravings are taken. 





FIG 2. SPRAYED 
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ASPARAGUS GROWING IN A COMMERCIAL WAY 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK 





The asparagus crop is probably the most sensitive as to weather 
conditions of any grown. If the weather is cold and dry, it will 
make but a feeble, slow growth; on the contrary, if warm, with 
frequent showers, the plant will come on rapidly. Last year, the 
latter conditions on Long Island prevailed very early in the season, 
some two weeks before the canners were ready to commence pack- 
ing. The result was that nearly a third of the crop had to be ship- 
ped to New York and other markets, causing such a glut that in 
many cases it did not pay expense of shipment. When the canners 
were ready to take it, the cold, dry weather set in, so that not 
much, if any, more than half an average crop wis put up. 

The same condition prevails this year, only much earlier, so 
the growth commenced betore the beds were ridged up. The two 
factories, the one at Riverhead and the other at Mattituck, take 
nearly all grown in this famous asparagus section, which extends 
from Calverton to Peconic, a distance of about 20 miles, although 
a large proportion of it is grown within a radius of 5 miles from 
Mattituck, in which district there are probably about 200 acres old 
enough for cutting (three or more years), and many acres coming on. 
The price paid the grower this year is $9 per 100 bunches for No 1 
and $5 for culls. The latter is cut short and put up as ‘‘tips,” which 
retail at about one-third less than the first quality, which is put up 
in square boxes. The tips are packed in round cans, and sold as 
second quality, when, in reality, the asparagus is much better than 
the first quality. 

The question is often asked, Is asparagus a profitable crop? 
That depends upon circumstances. At the present price which the 
canners pay, $9 per 100 bunches, it isa good crop, much better 
than potatoes at 60c per bushel. With good cultivation, the aver- 
age yield is 2500 bunches per acre, and the cost for labor is no more 
than for an acre of potatoes. The best growers apply a ton of 
high-grade fertilizer annually, per acre, one-half early in the spring 
and one-half after ploughing the ridge down in July. If the cost of 
labor is the same as for an acre of potatoes, the relative cost of 
production can be easily determined. Some growers say it is three 
times as much work to take care of a given acreage of asparagus, as 
of potatoes; admitting it, the relative cost is easily ascertained. 

While at the present price the crop is a profitable one, this is by 
no means certain. The growers are in the hands of the canners, 
and must take just what they are disposed to give, as there is no 
other market. Without the canner the plants might as well be 
plowed up, from the fact that the production, being so great 
could not be disposed of. Asparagus, like strawberries, must be 
sold as soon as cut, because of its perishable nature, and there is so 
much grown now that it is not possible to consume it when fresh. 
This was shown plainly last vear, when, during the ten days it was 
being cut before the canners commenced operations, a portion of 
the time it did not pay the expense of shipping. Canners contract 
only for what they can handle between May 1 and July 1, pack- 
ing about 6000 cans per day. 





HOW TO GROW CUCUMBERS 
M. B. KFECE 





Many successful gardeners claim that cucumber seeds retain 
their vitality for eight or nine years, but I prefer to use se>d not 
over three years old. Experience has taught me that it does not 
pay to plant doubtful seeds of any kind. If they fail to germinate, 
much valuable time of the growing season is lost by replanting, and 
if they do produce plants they are often so spindling that they are 
not worth cultivating. I prefer White Spine for both table use and 
pickling. The vines are vigorous and produce abundantly. The 
cucumber is of good size, and the flesh tender and crisp. When 
young it is deep green, and, being well formed, maxes nice pickles. 
When ripe it turns a clear white, the flesh is solid and tender, and 
*n hills will probably fur- 
As early in May as 


makes excellent sweet pickles. Six or sev 
nish enough for a family of five or six persons. 
the ground becomes warm and dry, dig holes about one foot deep 
Place a bucketful of poultry manure 
then add five or six inches of 
seeds are planted and covered 


and six feet apart each way. 
in the bottom and tamp down firmly, 
mellow soil to the top, on which the 
14 inches deep with well pulverized soil. If possible plant in 
freshly prepared soil, pressing it firmly over the seed with the 
nine seeds in a hill, and wher 
Make the hills 


Place eight or 
thin to three plants. 


back of the hoe. 
all danger from bugs is past, 


level with the surrounding surface. Low hills stand the drouth 
better than high ones. As soon as the plants are out of the 
ground they will be attacked by little striped beetles. Lose no 
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time in destroying them. Wood ashes, air-slaked lime and soot 
are effective remedies, Personally I prefer to sprinkle white helle- 
bore on the plants in the morning while the dew is on. The 
sprinkling should be repeated after each hoeing and after every 
rain. A convenient contrivance for applying insect destroyers 
is made from a large baking-powder can. Select one upon which 
the cover tits tightly. Punch holes in the cover with a shingle 
nail, and you have all the apparatus needed for killing vine in- 
sects. Give frequent but shallow cultivation. Keep the ground 
mellow and work the soil around each plant. This work must be 
thoroughly done the first of the season, as the plants will soon 
make runners so long that cultivation will be impracticable. If 
the weather is drouthy, I use soapsuds, dishwater, and all slops 
from the house to water the vines. I consider slops from the 
house and laundry valuable stimulants for all kinds of vegetables. 





WHAT IS THE BEST LATE POTATO? 


Growers are far from unanimous in their answers to this 
question in our potato vote taken last spring. Local conditions— 
especially of climate—during late season result in creating a con- 
siderable number of favorites that rank first only in limited areas, 
In different districts and under varying methods of culture, varie- 
ties which in one place are considered as belonging to the early 
class are elsewhere rated as late. Out of 4946 votes cast on this 
question, Rural New Yorker No 2 receives a good majority, and its 
general distribution is well defined. Burbank, as usual, is well dis- 
tributed, ranking second, while third place goes to Hebron, which 
is popular both as an early and a late variety. Marked preference 
for Great Divide and American Wonder in comparatively limited 
districts in the mountain region accounts for the heavy miscellane- 
ous vote in that section. 
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A Remedy for Black Knot in the cherry, plum, ete, is to cut off 
the most seriously affected branches below the diseased part. Shave 
the other knots off smooth with the surface of the limb, then paint 
all the scars with any kind of cheap paint that does not contain 
lead, into which is mixed a spoonful of paris green to a pound of 
This method has proved effective among Connecticut Shak- 
Many others recommend 


paint. 
ers, who are very capable fruit growers. 
painting the wound with raw linseed oil without any mixture of 
the poison. Probably the better plan is to entirely cut off every 
affected branch at a good distance below the black knot, painting 
the wound with one of the preparations just named. Be careful 
not to have any sap or juice on the knife from near the black knot 
when you cut off the limb, as this might inoculate the healthy sap 
with germs of black knot. The Massachusetts experiment station 
has given much attention to this pest for several years, and con- 
cludes (Maynard and Putnam, Bulletin 37): “1. By painting the 
plum knots with kerosene during the summer, and removing from 
the tree and burning eu_iy in the winter, before the winter spores 
are scattered, the disease can be held in check. 2. By combining the 
above treatment with proper spraying, the disease can be in large 
measure prevented and practically eradicated from orchards that 
have suffered from a severe attack.” 

Bees and Horticulture.—The growing of fruit fits in more happily 
with the production of honey than does any other occupation. In 
this part of the country bees require constant attention during May 
and June, but for the remainder of the year very little work each 

When need the most attention the 
The next question is: Are bees of any benefit 
They certainly ure in that they aid in fertiliza- 


month is bees 
orchard needs least. 
to growing fruit? 

tion, and while bees are working on the b 
not have an opportunity to injure them. By a proper selection of 
can gather fruit and harvest 


necessary. 


blossoms other insects do 
varieties, the fruit-growing beekeeper 
honey until the beginning of winter. at which time he has leisure 
to plow up his orchard and paint his hives.—[Will G. Spendlove, 
Anderson Co, Kan. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF WALNUTS 
NINETTA EAMES 
On one of the avenues of Santa Rosa, California, there are a 


dozen or so ornamental shade trees which invariably attract the 
attention of the passers. It is not only that they are uncommonly 











FIG 1. J. CALIFORNICA FIG 2. J. REGIA 


beautiful, but that there is something unfamiliar about them. One 
unhesitatingly pronounces them ‘‘walnuts,” from their unmistaka- 
ble likeness to both the English walnut and the native species 
found growing along the streams of middle and southern California. 
They are, in fact, a cross between the Juglans regia and J. Cali- 
fornica, the wild black walnut of this state. In its appearance 
this magnificent hybrid is nicely balanced between both parents, 
but is superior to either in beauty and luxuriance of foliage and 
phenomenal growth. There is, indeed, but one tree, the Eucalyptus, 
that grows more rapidly. In speaking of this quality in the new 
walnut, Mr Lu- 
ther Burbank 
says: “It often 
excels the com- 
bined growth of 
both parents, 
adding 12 to 16 
feet to its hight 
in one year. 
Given like con- 
ditions, a bud- 
ded six-year-old 
hybrid is twice 
as large as a 
black walnut 
at 20 years of 
! age.” The clean 
i cut, bright 
green leaves 
make a remark- 
showing, 
being all the 
way from two 
feet to a yard 
in length, and 
of graceful, drooping habit. They are sweet scented, too, —a 
delightful fragrance, resembling that of June apples. Another 
admirable feature of this hybrid walnut is its smooth, grayish bark, 
with white marblings not unlike the eastern sugar maple. The 
wood is compact, with lustrous, satiny grain, and takes an elegant 
polish, which gives it unmistakable commercial value. Like the 
majority of hybrids, though blossoming freely, it yields a scant 
crop of nuts,—one or two annually on a single tree,—and this only 
after twelve years of persistent barrenness. The seed when planted 
goes back to its parent distinctiveness,—one-half turning out to be 
English walnuts, and the other half black walnuts,— the true 











able 








FIG 3. HYBRID J. NIGRA X J. CALIFORNICA 
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hybrid being only reproduced by grafting on a thrifty young Juglans 
Californica. Another handsome novelty in shade trees, is a hybrid 
from the Juglans nigra, or well-known eastern black walnut, and 
J. Californica. It makes a charming ornamental tree, and bears in 
its season a prolific crop of unusually large nuts, which have little 
value except in the eyes of school children. Several of these 
hybrids are growing in Santa Rosa, and they present an interesting 
study to the pomologist. The improvement in nuts has only just 
begun, and affords a fascinating and profitable field for the expert. 
Interest in nut culture is eee 
on the increase all over ire tes aN 
America, and there is rest 
some danger of a verita- 
ble ‘‘boom” in the nut in- a 
dustry. [In our engraving * 
Fig 1, is seen the leaf of 
Juglans Californica, in Fig 
2 that of J. regia. Fig 8 
shows the fruit of aJ. 
nigra x J. Californica hy- 
brid, Fig 4 the nut with 
shell removed, and 
in Fig 5 is presented a 
branch of the J. regia x J. 
Californica hybrid, show- 
ing clearly the complete 
blending of the specific 
characteristics of the 
parent species seen in Fig 
1 and Fig 2, in the shape as well as in the number of leaflets.] 





es 





HYBRID WITH SHELL 
REMOVED 











FIG 4. 





Cultivating Orchards. — A few years ago many orchardists 
advocated the seeding down of apple and pear orchards, and 
thenceforward leaving the ground undisturbed. They claimed that 
by such treatment the trees would grow more as nature intended, 
somewhat like those in the forests, overlooking the fact that the 
roots of forest trees are generally covered with a loose mulch of 
leaves, which not only admit air, but retain moisture in the soil, 
and besides, in their steady decay, aid in supplying nutriment so 
necessary for continuous growth. The difference between forests 





FIG 5. FLOWERING BRANCH OF HYBRID J, REGIA X J, CALIFORNICA 
and meadows appears to have at last been generally recognized, 
Even in the irrigated orchards of the far west, it has been discovered 
that air and heat are necessary, as well as moisture, to secure a 
healthy and vigorous growth of trees under all conditions and 
circumstances—[A. S. Fuller. ’ 
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CUTTING, CURING AND STORING HAY 


A prominent dairyman recently stated that he believed much, 
if not most, of the hay was allowed to stand until too ripe. The 
stems become woody and unpalatable. The leaves or blades dry up 
and are lost in handling. A part of the fiber, digestible earlier in 
the life of the plant, becomes indigestible and worthless. Of course 
no one will advise cutting grasses or clovers while immature, for 
the resulting hay will be light and of poor quality. The experience 
of careful farmers and the researches of experimenters indicate that 
crops intended for hay should be harvested just after the bloom 
begins to fall. This is very readily determined in a _ timothy 
Red clovers make the best hay if cut as soon as the first 
Where there is a mixture of timothy and clover, 


meadow. 
dry heads appear. 
try to strike a desirable medium. 
impossible to cut the hay when both plants are in their best condi- 
Let the clover get a little while the 
The same is true of all grass mixtures, and 


As the clover ripens first, it is 
tion. overripe, and cut 
timothy is yet green. 
for this reason it is seldom advisabie to use mixtures for meadows. 

Hay is also frequently much injured by letting it lie in the 
sun too long after cutting. Excessive drying makes it hard and 
brittle. If it is raked and put at once into the stack, it will have to 
be pretty thoroughly dried. But if the hay is to be cocked, rake as 
soon as this can be done, and place in medium-sized cocks, where it 
will cure nicely without bleaching. It can then be stacked, or 
stored in the mow. Cured in this manner, it will be of the first 
quality—soft, green, palatable, and highly digestible. During a 
wet season, it will be difficult to follow this practice to the letter, 
but if harvest time is moderately dry, it is a success. Unless clover 
hay is treated in this manner, the leaves will break off and much of 
its value be lost. It must be pretty thoroughly dried out before it 
is stored, or it will mold, become dusty, and scarcely fit for feed,— 
especially for horses. In many farming sections clover hay is in 
disrepute simply because it is not cut at the right time, or not 
carefully cured. As a matter of fact, good clover hay cannot be 
excelled for any kinds of farm stock. 

In many localities field peas are being sown this year for soiling 
and hay. For feeding green, begin cutting when blossoms are well 
out, and continue until the seeds have begun to harden. It is then 
in the best condition to make winter feed, if cut and well cured. 
Like clover, it is somewhat difficult to take care of, but also like 
clover it is a highly nitrogenous food, and especially valuabie for 
dairy cows and growing stock. Cut with a mower, allow to wilt, 
and put into small cocks, which after thorough curing may be gath- 
ered into a stack and topped out with hay, or elevated into a mow. 
In many places a mixture of peas and oats is sown for hay 
and for soiling, with gratifying results. The resulting crop is 
harvested much as when the peas are seeded alone: For hay, cut 
when the peas begin to harden; for soiling, when in full bloom. 
The oats stems sustain the peavines, and thus prevent damage to any 
of the leaves. This mixture can be cut with a binder or a mower. 
If it is thought desirable, the pea-and-oats hay may be run through 
a threshing machine, thus separating the straw and grain. Pea 
seed is somewhat difficult to obtain in the central western states, 
which prevents many from sowing more freely. The acreage is, 
however, gradually increasing. 

During the past few dry seasons, rye has not only done good 
service as pasture where grasses failed, but if cut just before head- 
ing makes a fair hay. Of course it is not nearly so good as clover 
or timothy, but is much better than straw, and is readily eaten by 
stock. It is cut with a mower, allowed to cure, then cared for as 
timothy. It is not difficult to harvest. 

Haying machinery has improved with other classes of farm 
implements. A hay crop can be put up with very little hand work. 
The crop can be cut, allowed to dry, gathered up with a large fork, 
drawn to the stack, and elevated by horse power, or it can be 
elevated onto a wagon, hauled to the barn, and unloaded with a 
hay fork. Either of these methods must be practiced where the 
crop is very large. Improved slings, tracks, harpoons, etc, 
have made the operation comparatively simple. If, however, the 
highest quality is desired, and the amount to be harvested is com- 
paratively small, it will pay to rake before thoroughly dry and put 
into small cocks until completely cured. This is especially true of 
the clovers and peas. It can then be loaded upon a wagon, taken 
to the barn, or dragged to the stack by means of large horserakes. 

Where material can be secured at reasonable figures, it 
undoubtedly pays to build cheap sheds for hay which cannot be put 
into the barn loft. If it is absolutely necessary to stack in the open 
field, top out with wild hay if it can be obtained, or cover with 
canvas or boards. Unprotected in any way, a large amount is lost, 
especially if heavy rains should occur before the stack has settled 
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In any event, keep the middle well filled and tramped 
solid, so that the outer edges will settle most rapidly. The outside 
layers will have a sufficient slope to keep out rainfall. Round 
stacks keep best, but ricks are easiest made and are most common, 
Indeed, we believe the truest economy on many farms will consist 
in comparatively cheap barns or sheds for hay storage, contiguous 
to well-built and properly fitted sanitary stables for stock. 


thoroughly. 





VALUABLE CATCH CROPS 
Each season, almost without exception, crops can be sown on 
fields from which rye and These catch 
crops must necessarily be rapid growers and early maturers. While 
catch crops can 
Especially is 


wheat were harvested. 


it is not advisable to tax the jand too severely, 
often be grown with profit without injury to the soil. 
this true when the wheat crop ripens early, or has to be plowed up 
after corn-planting time. The hay crop will wadoubtedly be short 
this season because of the limited acreage, and pastures in many 
localities are not doing well, for lack of moisture. Some sort of 
supplementary feed will be badly needed during the latter part of 
the summer and during the early fall. 

Quick maturing varieties of Indian corn bave been planted for 
fodder as late as July 15, Plant in drills with the ordinary planter, 
setting it so that one grain will be dropped every six inches. When 
the field has been gone over, double plant, or plant in a row between 
the first rows. The field will then contain twice as many rows as 
under ordinary circumstances. This crop will not need cultivating 
It can be used for soiling, or it can be cut and cured as hay. John 
Virgin of Livingston county, Ill, cuts the fodder with a self-binder, 


and when it is well cured finds that it makes a most excellent 


fodder. The ground is prepared as for an ordinary corn crop. 
Millets are also valuable as catch crops. German millet and 
Hungarian grass are the most desirable sorts, as the leafage is 


heavy and the heads large. Prepare the ground as for oats, sowing 
broadcast or in drills, at the rate of one-half to one bushel per acre, 
allowing 60 to 75 days for full development. If there is sufficient 
moisture in the ground to give the plants a good start, considerable 
drouth can be withstood. To 
heads begin to appear. Allow to lie until partially cured, then rake 
into windrows and allow to remain until thoroughly dried out. 
Then stack, or store in barns. Harvested in this manner, there is 
little or no danger of bad effects from feeding to 
If allowed to become overripe, large quantities may contain too 
much grain for best results. The crop answers well for soiling or 
putting into the silo. 

Where a grain catch crop is desired. 
buckwheat. It furnishes excellent bee pasture, 
som early and continues, if permitted, until cold 
flour is largely used. in the kitchen, and the grain is an excellent 
egg-producing food for poultry. Plow the ground 
inches deep, and sow either with drill or broadcast, at the rate of 
two to five pecks per acre. It will grow oncomparatively poor soil, 
but drouth is very apt to injure it. Should the weather be at all 
seasonable a smal! field will give very satisfactory results. 

Rape is a pasture and soiling plant, resembling turnips above 
ground, but having no bulbous root. As it is an annual sowed on 
plowed ground, there is no sod, so that pasturing by light animals, 
such as sheep, hogs, or calves, is most satisfactory. Horses and 
cattle are liable to injure the plant. If the ground be dry and firm, 
heavy stock may graze upon rape fields. When first turned on, 
animals should not be allowed to remain more than a few hours, 
for fear of bloating. Also they should not eat large quantities 
while the dew is on. The fattening qualities of the plant are 
greater than those of clover. Sow on rich soil at the rate of one to 
two pounds of seed per acre. It can be sown in drills or broadcast 
up to July 20, or even later should the season be wet. If the season 
is very dry at the time of sowing, the plant wili not flourish. 

Fall turnips can be sown as a catch crop and the roots preserved 
for winter stock feed, being especially desirable for sheep, but also 
valuable for cattle and dairy cows. The principal growth made by 
the turnip is in the fall, when the weather is moist and cool. Hot, 
dry winds are injurious. They can be sown from the first of July 
almost to the latter part of August. The latter period is usually 
most desirable. Sow the same as any other root crop, using two to 
three pounds of seed per acre. If sown in drills, cultivate sufii- 
ciently to keep the weeds down, but if broadvasted, cultivation is 
not possible, Leave them in the ground until just before freezing 
weather comes, then dig and store in pits or c Stored prop- 
erly, they will keep for a long time, but undue warmth will induce 
mold and sprouting. In some localities sheep are turned in and 
allowed to eat off the tops. The roots can then be dug. The ani- 
mals soon learn to eat the roots in the ground before they are dug. 


make good hay, cut as soon as the 


all kinds of stock. 


nothing is superior to 
is it begins to blos- 


weather. rhe 


three or four 
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CANADIAN METHOD OF MAKING SPRING CHEESE 


(Described by T. B. Millar, instructor at Guelph dairy school, in Bulletin No 
101, of the Ontario agricultural college.) 


In cheese-making, as in all lines of dairying, in order to gain 
the best results, cleanliness must be observed in every particular by 
patron and maker alike, the cheesemaker being careful to reject all 
tainted or sour milk, as first-class goods can be made only from 
first-class material. 

For early cheese, heat the milk to 84° or 86° Fahr. Stir the 
milk gently while heating, for quick or rough stirring at this stage 
The rennet test should then be made.as 
soon as possible, to ascertain the degree of ripeness. To make the 
test, to eight ounces of milk at a temperature of 86° add one dram 
of rennet (of known strength), and stir rapidly for ten seconds, If 
coagulation takes place in from 18 to 20 seconds, the milk is sufii- 
ciently matured, and the rennet should be added at once. If a 
piece of match one-half inch long be dropped in the milk as the 
milk is started in motion around the glass, the instant that coagula- 
tion takes place can be readily noted by the sudden stopping of the 
piece of stick. It may be necessary to vary the test a few seconds 
to suit the conditions of different localities, but with judgment a 
few trials will enable the maker to tell just when the milk is 
matured sufficiently for setting. Ripen the milk 
so that sufficient acid for dipping will develop in 24 
hours after setting. When dipped, the curd should 
not show more than one-eighth inch acid by the 
Great care and watchfulness should 


eauses a loss of butter fat. 


hot iron test. 
be exercised at this stage, as the 
acid develops very rapidly. Use 
sufficient rennet (from three to five 
ounces per 1000 lbs of milk) to coag- 
ulate the milk fit for cutting in 


from 15 to 20 min- 


utes. The curd is 
then cut by using 


first the horizontal 
knife, and then the 
perpendicular one, 
continu- 
com- 


cutting 
until 
Commence 


ously 
pleted. 
cutting early, taking 
plenty of time to do 
it properly. Stir the 
curd gently with the 
hands for ten min- 
utes before any 
steam is turned on, 
and be sure that the 
curd is free from the 
sides of the vat be- 
fore applying the 
steam. Rough han- 
dling at this stage 
means a loss both in 
quantity and qual- 
ity, as a greater per- 
centage of butter-fat 
will be lost in the 
whey. Heat the 
curd slowly to 98°, whose round trip is about 30 miles. 
taking about 30 to 35 
minutes to do so. 
After the heat is up 
to the desired point, 
continue stirring for 
15 or 20 minutes, to insure uniform cooking. Draw off a portion of 
the whey early, stirring occasionally; then dip the curd with a 
small acid, from one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch, as shown by the 
hot-iron test. Stir well in the sink, to let the whey escape before 
allowing to mat. When the curd is matted firm enough to stand 
handling without breaking, cut into narrow strips (about six inches 
wide) and turn every 10 or 15 minutes, or often enough to prevent 
the whey from gathering in pools on the curd. After they are 
turned once or twice, these strips may be piled two deep. Keep 
the temperature at from 90° to 94° until the curd is ready for mill- 
ing. Mill early—as soon as the curd becomes flaky and shows 
three-quarters of an inch acid by the hot-iron test. 

Air well by stirring, and salt the curd when it becomes mellow, 
feels like velvet, and smells like newly-made butter. Use some 
brand of pure dairy salt, salting at the rate of 14 to 2 lbs of salt per 


according toits butter value, 
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A CHEAP BUT GOOD 

The old building shown in the above engraving was fixed over and equipped; for what has proved 
to be a very successful creamery on a small scale, at a total expense of only $1500. 
cream from about 300 cows, kept by 65 patrons, and collected by two cream gatherers, the longest of 
The upper part of the building contains « director’s room, a repair 
shop and storage, with a laboratory fitted out with Babcock tests. The basement contains the cream 
vats, Davis swing churn, Mason power butter worker, and other butter-making appliances, together 
with cold storage. Since this creamery adopted the Babcock test, in May last, it has paid for cream 
Some of the cream contains only 10 to 12% butter fat, while cream from 
other dairies runs up 20 to 24%. The creamery did a business in the year ended July 1, 1895, of $20,000: 
total expenses $4,000, paid patrons $16,000. This year it will do better, as the butter is sold to consumers. 
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1000 lbs of milk. At the time of salting, the temperature of the curd 
should be from 83° to 86°, and when the salt is thoroughly dissolved, 
put to press, having the temperature about 80°. 

Apply the pressure gently at first, until the whey begins to run 
clear, then gradually increase the pressure. After the cheeses have 
been in the press 45 minutes, or rather longer, take them out, pare 
off all shoulders, and bandage properly by pulling up the bandage 
neatly, leaving no wrinkles on the side, and trimming the ends so 
as to leave about three-quarters of an inch of bandage on each end. 
Turn them in the hoops in the morning, allow them to remain in 
the press at least 20 hours, and see that each cheese is finished per- 
fectly before allowing it to be taken to the curing room. The 
curing room should be kept at an even temperature of from 65° to 
70°, and should be well ventilated. When quick-curing cheese is 
not desired, use less rennet and more salt. 





TREATMENT OF MILK FEVER 


R. BAKER, OHIO 


Many dairymen and breeders have suffered by this disease, 
which generally proves fatal. Every effort should be used to pre- 
vent it, a preventive being always better than an attempted cure. 
This trouble often occurs through neglect or mismanagement. 
Many breeders think it better to half starve, or to reduce 
the feed of, their cows. I think this is poor policy. It 
is well to omit corn and heating feed for a time, and feed 
bran and oats, and roots are good at all times. I will 
give my treatment andjexperience, which has run over a 
period of 55 years. Ido not change the feed 
previous to parturition unless I have been 
feeding corn. To reduce the feed ten days or 
so makes the cow uneasy and fretful. A few 
days before the time for the calf to come, I 
give the cow a box stall and make her as com- 
fortable as possible. 
About three days 
before parturition I 
give an ounce of 
saltpeter in a bran 
mash. As soon as 
possible after the 
calf is dropped, the 
cow is milked, and if 
she chooses she can 
drink the milk. 
Very soon give her 
warm water and 
bran mash, with an 
ounce of saltpeter. 
The mash once a day 
is continued for a 
week or ten days, 
also chilled water. 
The cow has dry 
bran and ground 
oats as a plain ra- 
tion. She is not to 
be exposed to cold 
or drafts for some 
time, but kept clean 
and well bedded, 
with plenty of pure 
air and light. Ihave 
followed this system 
all along, both in 
England and Ohio, 
and have not hada 
case of milk fever, and my father only had one case in his day. 
Let dairymen and breeders observe the utility of plenty of light 
and as much sunshine as possible in the barns, with quietness and 
cleanliness (no dogs around), and there would be fewer cases of 
this dread disease. Glass is cheap enough; have plenty of windows 
in barns, which can be opened and shut as need be. Perhaps the 
saltpeter would be too much for a Jersey and small cow. I have 
always had Shorthorns. Three-fourths of an ounce would be well 
fora Jersey. An English writer says: ‘The disease may be pre- 
vented by keeping only inferior milkers, or by keeping good ones 
so poorly that there can be no profit in keeping them. It is the 
best milkers under full feed that succumb.” Rather than indorse 
that principle, it would be more profitable to lose a good milker 
occasionally. The ‘‘forcing process” certainly wears out a cow faster 
than the old way, but it is the only profitable method of dairying. 
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Our Story of the News this week will be 
found on Page 634. 
oe 
Improved machinery and good implements 
are always profitable. A poor planter will 
cause much loss during a season. Worn-out 
plows are hard on man and team and do in- 
different work. <A neglected binder or mower 
causes a great loss of time and temper. It 
pays to have all farm implements repaired be- 
fore the time for using them arrives. 
Piscine <i 
To what extent is the Australian system of 


shearing sheep by power employed in this 
country? asks a correspondent. Will those 


who have this system in use, or know of it, 
please report to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST With 
full particulars? In Australia, many thou- 
sands of sheep are sheared with this device, 
which works on the principle of a horse clip- 


ping machine. 
—_—_—_—_———E 


While the earlier promise ofa liberal crop of 
small fruits has been generally maintained, 
many sections are just now suffering through 
unfavorable weather conditions, which may 
result in irregular yield and ultimate advance 
in prices. Will growers of small fruits write 
us immediately regarding crop conditions in 
their section, pointing out damage by weather 
or other cause, if any, development of fruit 
and what is being done in the way of thin- 
ning and spraying. 

carmel aiimanae 

A monopoly that puts up prices is the oil 
trust. Fifty million dollars represents the 
value of the petroleum sent abroad during the 
increase of 


past 10 months, an enormous 
$12,000,000 over a year ago, almost exclusive- 
ly in refined burning oil. In bulk, however, 
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last year’s business was the greater. The 
increased value came from the higher price, 
which in turn is largely the result of manip- 
ulation some months ago. The average ex- 
port price of the 573 million gallons was 6.8c¢ 
against 4.4c a year ago; and yet some people 
insist that monopoly serves to reduce the 
price. : 
———EEE 

Ore thorough spraying is better than three 
or four poorly done, and can be made in less 
time and with a great saving of material. If 


rain soon follows spraying with london  pur- 
ple or paris green, repeat; but where these 
are used with bordeaux, if the mixture has 


an opportunity to dry before a shower comes, 
it will often be found on the trees at fruit 
picking time, especially if a little molasses is 


used in the compound. It is by all means 
wise to use the two together, thus protecting 
against both insects and fungi with one op- 
eration, while the arsenic poisons used in 
bordeaux mixture are less liable to burn fo- 
liage. 


——_ 


Co-operative agriculture has made great 


strides in Europe of late years. By this 
means the farmers of France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Sweden have been able 


to hold theirown, and the low countries have 
captured the London butter market. A few 
years ago these European farmers were as 
blind to the benefits of co-operation as the av- 
erage American farmer is, and it was quite as 
difficult for them to pull together as it is 
among our farmers, but they were driven to 
it, and the necessity has proven a blessing in 
disguise. Let us hope that equally good re- 
sults in helping each other may be one out- 
come of the times in this country. 
aeieaiaiattemai 

The demand for the bulletins of the various 
experiment stations is so great that most of 
the stations are only able to supply residents 
of their state, while a ruling of the treasury 
department prohibits a station from selling 
the bulletins. The gist of all these bulletins 
and results at the various stations are from 
time to time compiled and summarized in the 
brief farmers’ bulletins published for free 
distribution by the United States department 
of agriculture. The latest issues in this 
series is No 38 on spraying for fungous dis- 
eases and No 39 on onion culture. These farm- 
ers’ bulletins can be obtained free upon appli- 
cation to the secretary of agriculture at Wash- 
ington or to members of congress. 

ae 

Imprope r distribution of rain is usually far 
more serious than insufficient precipitation. 
An illustration of this is furnished by ofticial 
figures of Nebraska’s climate, rainfall and 
crops for the past ten years—the first of a most 


useful series of bulletins just published by 
the US weather bureau. In 1894 the aver- 
age precipitation in Nebraska was only 17} 


inches and not half a crop was made; the 
bumper crops of ’95 received only 18} inches 
of water. It was not the extra inch of water 
but the frequency of showers—rainfall just 
when crops needed it most—that made the 
difference. But last year’s good crops in Neb- 
raska were also due to better culture and es- 
pecially to more frequent working of the sur- 
face soil during dry spells as well as_ to sub- 
soiling the previous fall, both of whici: prac- 
tices are now general in that state. 
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There is a big leak 
Here we are importing 
of foreign cheese every month. 


in the cheese business. 
over $100,000 worth 
Our exports 


for the past nine months have been about 
25,000,000 Ibs while our imports have been 
8,000,000 lbs. The value of our exports was 


about $2,200,000 while our cheese imports cost 
us 1,151,000. Now there is no reason what- 
ever why American cheese manufacturers 
should not produce every pound of the vast 
quantity of that is now imported. 
The worst of present situation is that 
while cheese exports have fallen off nearly 
one-half in the period noted, imports have 
increased materially, including enormous 
quantities of Swiss, Italian, Dutch, English 
and German cheese. Directions for making 
many of the fancy brands of foreign cheese 
have been published in bulletins and standard 
works on dairy products. Dairymen and 
manufacturers who are making a_ business of 


cheese 
the 





these specialties are about the only ones in 
the cheese trade who are not complaining to- 
day. It is high time that others in the cheese 
industry awake to the realization of the pos- 
sibilities of domestic production of fancy for- 
eign cheese. It is simply folly to continue to 
exchange 2 lbs of American cheese for 1 lb of 


foreign. We don’t like to trade that way! 
This isn’t the Yankee method at all. 
inde = calaialaaiaae 
The remarkable fact is demonstrated by 
the experience of a Kansas farmer, printed in 
our last issue, that land can_ be irrigated 
three times at a cost of less than one dollar 


per acre by means of a gasoline engine and 
pumping outfit. If this can be done out west, 
it can be done in this The more 
clusely we get right down to bedrock facts and 
figures on this irrigation problem the bigger 
its protits look. We believe it is the next 
great improvementthat is bound to come in 


section. 


our eastern agriculture. Our faith is that 
, where irrigation is wisely and economically 
practiced, it will pay better dividends than the 
investment of a like sum in any other way. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Means to probe this 
{rrigation question to the very marrow, and 


we invite reports of practical experience, 
suggestions, etc, from any and every source. 
a 


A brief summary of the results for four 
years of the most exhaustive experiments ever 
made in tobacco culture was printed in our 
last two issues. An immense amount of labor 
and detail is involved in both the practical 
and scientific portions of such experiments, 
and then after the data for each year is _final- 
ly published, it is a big job to summarize it 
so as to get at the average results. After all 
this effort, the outcome is a disappointment. 
Yet even with the most perfect work, we can- 
not expect results in four or five years, which 
shall be a final and trustworthy guide. In- 


deed, the Rothamsted tests, which have con- 
tinued for more than fifty years, show aver- 
ages for five or ten year periods that flatly 


contradict the lessons of the whole fifty years. 
All this indicates that itis not wise to jump to 
conclusions in experiments with fertilizers and 
crops, under ordinary conditions of soil and 
climate. In other words, the mystery of soil 
action and the changes in heat and moisture, are 
more than likely to have a greater influence 


on a crop than the method of culture or kind 
of fertilizer employed. Here again, we find 
the great importance of being able to supply 


the crop artificially in times of 
drouth. The farmer who is inclined to turn 
up his nose at these scientific experi 
(fortunately such farmers are becoming less nu- 
merous than formerly) has only to into 
the matter closely to interested, im- 
pressed and helped. 


a 


moisture to 
nents 
look 


become 


The heroes who sieep beneath the little flags 
and the May blossoms are as real and as dear 


to the war veterans and the surviving rela- 
tives as if a generation had not passed away 
since the brave lives were given for their 


country, and it is not strange that the gray- 
haired soldiers grow more sensitive each year 
to the holiday gayety to which Memorial day 
is being turned. A philosopher has observed 
that republics are ungrateful, and when we 
see the American public hurrahing at circuses 
and balloon ascensions, and leaving the old 
veterans alone to pay the annual tribute to 
the hundreds of thousands of martyrs in the 
throughout the land, we seem to 
illustration of this 
past, perhaps, 
swift 


cemeteries 
have a distinct 
Americans live less in the 
and in the 


proverb. 
than 


any other nation, panorama 
of inodern life, thirty years ago is remote. 
The Grand Army will hand down to the 
Sons of the Veterans the tender care of those 
myriad graves and it will be far away in the 
20th century when the yearly procession 


ceases to thread its way among the green 
mounds with wreaths and garlands. Evidence 
is not wanting, of the best kind, that a lively 
appreciation of the services of the men who 
fought in ’61 to ’65 exists among the young 
men of to-day, and there is an increasing in- 


terest in the history of the great struggle, but 
selfish humanity persists in forgetting the 


graves of the dead and denying the old soldier 
the attention he craves, even though in so do- 
ing it stores up remorse for the days to come. 

















England Buys Our Work Horses. 


Fully two-thirds of the horses recently im- 
ported into England were bought in this 
country Our export trade has increased 
materially the last year or two. While this 


is due in part to the remarkably low prices, 
it is to be hoped the favor now shown Ameri- 
will be continued even in the 
The average value of 
nearly 10,000 horses shipped from the U S to 
the U K during the first four months of this 
year was $140. That this is 26 less than the 
average value of England’s purchases a year 
ago ana 40 compared with two years ago does 
not necessarily reflect a price decline of this 
amount. It rather intimates that so popular 
has the American horse become in England 
that the foreigners buy not only a few high- 
priced drivers as in former years, but are also 
taking hold of the expensive but thor- 
oughly desirable work animals for use on tram 
car lines and other purposes. The following 
table shows the comparative 
ENGLISH IMPORTS HORSES 4 MONTHS ENDED APRIL 30. 
1896 -185———._ _—_—194—-—~, 


Num- %of Av Num- %of Av Num- Gof Av 
ber all val ober all val ber all val 


can horses 
event of an advance. 


less 


v Sy, 3,379 69 140 5,115 69 8166 2,968 37 $180 

Canada, 1,154 8 103 2 - 97 ll — 194 

Others, 3,054 23 88 2,222 31 107 3,479 =68 85 

Total, 13,587 $126 = 7,339 Bi48 = 5,448 #119 
EE 


New Competition for Mint Growers. 


Peppermint growing in Germany does not 
cut any figure in the commercial crop or 
prices, but it is one of the possibilities of the 
future which American growers must 
template. Schimmel & Co, the extensive dis- 
tillers of Leipzig, report that the German 
home plantations are enjoying much favor 
and under proper conditions the yield of oil 
the coming year may exceed 2000 lbs against 
about 400 last year. They say there can be no 
doubt that by persistence and proper man- 
agement the German market will eventually 
be independent of English dealers, and this 
surely before the end of this century. At 
present the American and Japanese product 
furnishes much of the world’s supply. 

English peppermint oil has remained at 
nearly stationary prices for some months. 
Japanese mint oil advanced about 10 per 
cent last Nov, which checked the demand, 
prices receding to the old level. Exports of 
peppermint oil from Japan have increased 
steadily since ’92. In that year 24;407 Ibs, 
worth $64,492, were exported, and in ’94 the 
exports 77.417 lbs, worth 118,067, 
many being the principal purchaser. 

Sa 


con- 


were Ger- 


Deficient Precipitation continues the rule 
throughout the middle and eastern states. 
Compared with our figures published three 


weeks ago, nearly every section shows a fur- 
ther loss of moiscure. Parts of western Pa 
and northern Ohio show more than a normal 
precipitation since March 1, yet this excess 
is not as pronounced as early in the month. 


Further east much less than the average 
quantity of rain has fallen during the grow- 
ing period, this being true all the way into 





New England, while the Ohio valley and Ind 
have received only half as much rain as usual. 
Below we append figures compiled from ofti- 


cial record of the weather bureau at Washing- 


ton, showing 


PRECIPITATION IN INCHES MARCH 1 TO MAY IS8, 


Seasonal Seasonal Actual ©> comp’d 

normal departure rainfall With 

inches inches inches hormal 
soston, 9.7 —2.7 7.0 73 
Albany, N Y, 7.0 —1.2 5.8 85 
New York city, 9.2 —1.6 7.6 833 
Harrisburg, Pa, 9.6 —3.9 5.7 oO 
Phila, Pa, 8.1 —1.2 6.9 &4 
N Brunswick,N J.9.4 —1.2 8.2 8; 
Atlantie C, N J, 8.8 —3.6 5.2 61 
saltimore, Md, 9.7 —2.6 7.1 74 
Washington, DC, 9.7 —2.8 6.9 92 
Pittsburg, Pa, 7.5 2.6 10.1 135 
Oswego, N Y, 6.2 0.0 6.2 100 
Buffalo, N Y, 7.0 —1.9 5.1 72 
Cleveland, O, 7.0 0.9 7.9 111 
Toledo, O, 6.2 Toe 6.8 111 
Indiana’is, Ind, 9.7 —4.3 5.4 55 
Cincinnati, O, 8.5 —5.2 3.3 51 
Columbus, O, 8.6 anf. 4 6.5 76 
Louisville, Ky, 10.6 —4.4 6.2 59 
Port H’r’n, Mich, 6.7 —2.2 4.5 68 
Marquette,Mich, 5.4 +0.2 5.6 104 
Gr’nd Ha’n, Mich,6.7 —1.0 5.7 86 





Seaweed as a Fertilizer.—B. L. S.: In 1000 
Ibs of thoroughly dried rockweed,there will 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


be of water about 106 lbs and of ash 357 ibs, the 
rest being organic or vegetable matter that is 
lost in burning, and it contains about 14 lbs of 
nitrogen. Now if you burn this stuff, you 
lose the nitrogen and also the beneficial effect 
upon the soil of the organic or vegetable mat- 
ter. The best plan, therefore, is to broadcast 
the dried weed on the land, or preferably use 
it for bedding in stables. The ash from 1000 
Ibs wili contain of potash 49 lbs, phosphoric 
acid 27, soda 79 and lime 76 lbs, all of which 
are of value as plant food, except perhaps the 
soda. Of course the seaweed must be thor- 
oughly decomposed before the plant food it 
contains will be available for crops to feed 
upon. 





Change to Clover and Silage.—The pinch be- 
tween hay ana grass is often a tight one. For 
years I had silage, now I have none and see 
the difference very plainly. The corn crop at 
its best and heaviest gives bulk, juice, sugar 
and other needed requisites. The heat of si- 
lage in winter is avery great help. The num- 
ber of times handling, is fewer than any other 
way of taking care of the crop. To cut, “haul 
and place in silo—then no more handling till 
it goes to feed troughs. The timothy produc- 
ing quality in uplands being much exhausted 
and rain-fall decreased, point. to a change to 
clover, the silo and other improvements in the 
future. Plenty of carbon in the atmosphere; 
only want the clover to absorb and fix it in 
the soil.—[W. D. Rittes. 

A Fourfold Increase is the record in corn 
exports the past 10 months. These amounted 
to the enormous total of 77,303,000 bu against 
18,270,000 bua year ago, the increase being 
due almost exclusively to the very low prices. 
There is some compensation, however. The 
big export trade not only offers support to 
home values but it is to be hoped these enor- 
mus takings will the more rapidly acquainv 
western Europe with the merits of American 
maize and stimulate the legitimate trade in 
this for all time to come. Exports of oats are 
even more remarkable, amounting to 5,629,000 
bu for 10 months,or 13 times as much as a year 
earlier. 








Honey Prospects Excellent—Bees in central 
Illinois came through the winter in excellent 
condition. The season thus far has been unu- 


sually favorable for their development and 
hives are running over with bees. Fruit 


bloom has been abundant and atmospherical 
conditions have been very favorable for the 
secretion of nectar. Old settlers say that they 


do not remember as beautiful a spring. White 
clover is in bloom and sweet clover is grow- 
ing luxuriantly.—[{[Mrs L. Harrison, Peoria 
Co, Ill. 

Crimson Clover sown in my orchard Sept 1 


has stood the winter and is coming in bloom. 
[E. R. Leedy, Knox Co, Ohio. 

\# Will others in the north whose crimsop 
clover has survived the winter please report 
the fact, as the impression now is that this 
crop winterkills north of the 39th degree of 
latitude. 





Exports of Silver are at the rate of $5,000,000 
per month. Total for 10 months ended April 
50,356,000 against imports of only 11,365,000, 
an excess of exports of almost 39 millions. 
This is offset in a measure by imports of sil- 


ver ore to the value of nearly 13 million dol- 
lars, largely from Mexico. 

Unchecked Improvements in our foreign 
trade in horses continues. During March 
3024 were shipped abroad worth almost $400,- 
000, compared with only 1315 a year ago. The 


17,500 exported during nine months were much 
more than double the business of a year ago. 





The Sunflower, either the Russian or com- 
mon variety, if planted as late as next week, 
should still make a good crop of seed, unless 
early frosts interfere. Its growth could be 
much hastened by applying a little hen ma- 
nure or say 100 lbs of nitrate of soda per acre. 





Benny’s Pig.—Give your boy a pig to raise 


and turn the money over to him when sold, 
that he may invest to suit himself. Don’t 
call it Benny’s pig and papa’s hog. That’s 





[7] 623 
what drives our farmers’ boys off tothe cit- 
ies.—{T. Parks, Beaver Co, Pa. 

Imperative Crop Requisites—It is impossible 
to raise an article of good quality on poorly 
cultivated, worn-out soil. A first requisite is 
a soil which contains the chemical elements 
necessary for the plant’s growth. If this is 
lacking, it must be supplied.—[W. A. B. 








What Farmers Want in Politics. 





We asked our subscribers to express their 
views as to who should be the candidates for 


president and vice-president, and also upon 
the leading economic issues of the day. The 
final result is given in the table below. It is 


evident that for the republican ticket McKin- 
ley is the overwhelming choice, Reed and 
Allison coming next. The greatest concen- 
tration among democrats is upon Boies, but 
preferences seem widely scattered. St John, 
Tillman and Cameron are the favorites of the 
third party. In addition to the tabulated 
result, scattering votes for other presiden- 
tial candidates were received,including in the 
order named: Republican—Evans, Mander- 
son, Lincoln, Alger, Bradley, Cullom, 
Teller, Boutelle; democratic—Bland, Crisp, 
Wilson, Lee, Bayard, Stevenson, Morgan; 
third party—Allen, Teller, Weaver, Watson, 
Bryan, Pennoyer. Several others in each par- 
ty got one to five votes each. Preferences for 
vice-president are so badly scattered—as much 
among republicans as the other parties—that 
they cannot be intelligently tabulated. All 
named in the presidential table also receive 
votes «for second place, while the other 
prefere.ces for vice-president rank as fol- 
lows: Reyublican—Griggs, Evans, Bradley, 
Miller, Roosevelt, Lodge, Proctor, Bou- 
telle, Hobart, Quay, Saxton, Teller; demo- 
cratic—Stevenson, Wilson, Altgeld, Gorman, 
Campbell, Lee, Cochrane, Puffer; third party 
—Allen, Teller, Bryan, Weaver, Debs, Davis, 
Watson, Owens, Caldwell; and many others 
that got one to three votes. 

Blaine’s reciprocity idea is demanded by a 
large majority, and the _ protective policy 
of the McKinley bill is favored, but the com- 
paratively big vote against it is a warning 
not to go to extremes. A bounty on agricul- 
tural exports is not favored but hag a re- 
spectable following. The sentiment among 
the farmers, as expressed by this vote is de- 
cidedly against the single gold standard, on 
other phases of the problem is divided, but 
judging from the comment received is unani- 
mous that all money should be of equal ex- 
changeable value. 


Republican NE Mid Cent West South Tot’l 
Allison, 141 173 754 11 19 1098 
Harrison, 11 27 92 9 1 140 
McKinley, 237 483 1943 261 166 3090 
Morton, 5 67 171 2 4 249 
Reed, 166 143 731 101 31 = (1172 
Democratic 

Boies, 8 13 228 43 24 316 
Carlisle, 27 69 146 9 12 236 
Cleveland, 28 77 61 11 8 185 
Hill, 22 115 115 32 ll 295 
Matthews, 5 18 128 2 7 160 
Olney, 38 34 12 0 12 96 
Pattison, 13 75 29 0 13 130 
Russell, 51 9 67 0 1 128 
Tillman, 19 47 143 4 14 227 
Whitney, 12 62 46 il 9 146 
Third party 

Bidwell, 8 3 114 31 0 156 
Boies, 0 8 27 11 18 64, 
Cameron, 13 79 77 1 11 181 
Sibley, 5 43 33 2 2 85 
St John, 32 51s 31 12 3 409 
Tillman, 6 48 124 23 45 246 


FARMERS’ VIEWS ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


NE Middle Central West South 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Should protec- 
tion policy of 
McKinley _ bill 
be indorsed? 261 
Should revenue 
tariff policy of 
Wilson bill be 
continued? 63 214 153 
Should reciproc- 
ity be restored? 382 39 986 
Do you favor a 
federal bounty 
on ag’l exports 
Should the peo- 
ple vote for 
a The single 
gold standar¢ 
6 International 
bimetalism 
e Continuance 
of present sys- 
tem 163 141 391 
d Free coinage 
Am silver 65 133 369 528 1736 1358 232 18 186 131 
e Free and unre- 
Stricted coinage 
of silver 


87 808 215 23431171 349 71 167 128 


te 


849 6751972 39 353 65 203 
53 3891 426 313 48 217° 23 


105 145 283 751 8672179 110 176 95° 174 


86 239 155 766 2612531 48 335 48 213 
209 98 514 316 1497 1324 209 117 151 133 


460 1157 1812 107 262 84 139 


13.158 172 161 6431046 111 21 41 35 
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Hale on the Apple and Peach. 


Years ago I was told fruit growing was go- 
ing to be overdone, but I haven’t seen it yet. 
There is a erying demand for more and better 
fruit A big enlightenment in the demands 
of consumers has taken place. Fruit growing 
is one of the higher arts of agriculture and 
requires a higher intelligence; as a_ result, 
the finer fruits go to a better class of custom- 
ers. Aim to produce fruits. beautiful in ap- 
pearance, that are the best of their kind, and 
put them up in the most attractive form pos- 


sible. Style,appearance, cleanliness and hon- 
est packing are requisites for suecess. The 
apple is the old standby feuit for New Eng- 


land. It produces something every year, and 
when well fed, cultivated, sprayed and prun- 
ed, will annually yield an Apple 
growing is one of the safest and invest- 
ments that can be made in Massachusetts to- 
day. Spraying must be followed every day 
and is as essential «s feeding. Thin the fruit 
each year, grade it and pack carefully in 
boxes, assorted and wrapped. 

Japan plums are a comparatively new fruit; 
their season extends from July to October. 
They are but little infested with black knot, 
and as they have a thick skin are the best of 
shippers and may be on the market from 4 to 
14 days. They are not quite cureulio-proof. 
Peach development has been tremendous the 
past 20 years. In Connecticut there are near- 
ly 750,000 trees and in Massachusetts 400,000. 
The peaches generally raised to-day are of the 
Persian strain, but Chinese varieties are now 
being introduced, as they are more hardy. The 
knowledge of fertilizers, as developed at state 
experiment stations, has encouraged peach 
growing and taught how to develop a_hard- 
wooded and hardier tree. Yellows and win- 
ter bud killing make peach growing hard and 


income. 
best 


necessitate skilland care I used to think 
yellows could be cured by liberal feeding but 
I don’t think so now. Massachusetts peach 
growers should stick to the hardiest strains 
of peaches, preferably the Chinese strains. 
Among them Hale’s Hardy and their off- 


for the New 
and Smead 
should be 
thorougr’ly thinned so all the tree will fully 
develop. Careful and the best of packing 
always pays. The best four varieties for New 
England are Smead, Early Rivers, Crosby and 
Elberta. The chief objection to, Elberta in 
New England is that it has a lemon color and 
does not ripen with enough blush; it is said 
the fruit on older trees colors but on younger 
does not. The Elberta has done magnificent- 
ly in northern Illinios.—{|J. H. Hale to the 
Mass Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 
Se 
Allow Newly Set Raspberries to get 18 inches 
high, then pinch off the top and let them 
grow the remainder of the season. In the 
spring trim back the laterals. As a mulch for 


spring are good, but not the best 
England market The Elberta 
are hardy for budding. The fruit 


all cane fruits, nothing has been found supe- 
rior to a layer of loose earth. This can be 
obtained by stirring after each rain, or as 


often as may be necessary to keep the ground 
loose. Mr Hartwell,a successful Illinois truit 
grower, states that his berry patches frequent- 
ly had been cultivated 17 times during one 


Season. 


Small Fruits Set 
ly so far, having started and 
vigorous growth. The critical time will come 
in July and August when rains are usually 
infrequent. Plan for the dry time by keeping 
down all weeds and frequently stirring the up- 
per inch or two of soil. This kind of culture 
will preserve the moisture in the ground, to 
be drawn upon when badly 
The maintenance of a dust mulch and the kill- 
ing of weeds must be carefully looked after 
if pl ints set this season are expected to live. 


this spring are doing nice- 
maintained a 


most needed. 


Seedlings from Grafted Trees.—J. W. Brad- 
Seedlings from the fruits of grafted 
trees do not reproduce the grafted variety. 
Usually they revert to other fruit which 
is inferior to that of the tree from which 
the seed was taken, but occasionally a speci- 
may develop which will produce even 
fruit than its parent. Grafting 
perpetuates the variety of the tree 
There is hard- 


shaw 


men 
better 
simply 


from which the graft is taken. 


FRUIT--- POULTRY 


ly any more interesting and fascinating sub- 
ject than that of raising seedlings, but the 
chances of raising anything better than al- 
ready exists are infinitesimally small. 


Irrigation as Applied to Horticulture was 
discussed at great length before the late meet- 
ing of the Kansas state horticultural society. 
Delegates from the western part of the state as 
well as others dwelt at length upon the possi- 
bilities of garden and orchard irrigation from 


wells. The undertlow is very strong and al- 
most inexhaustible. Orchards of 10 to 100 


acres are quite Common and the owners are 
prosperous and contented. Young wen are 
urged to acquire such homes. This 
more farms are being equipped with irrigation 
outtits than ever before. 


season 


Currants and Gooseberries are among the best 
small fruits for protit, but farmers pay too lit- 
tle attention to them because of the depreda- 
tion of worms. These enemies are easily con- 
trolled by spraying early with paris green and 
later if necessary with hellebore. Currants 
and require moist sandy soil 
and heavy manuring. 


gooseberries 


Shoot the Tent Caterpillars !--Give the boys 
a gun loaded with powder and wad only, put 
the gun within about a foot of the ‘‘tent’’ and 
blaze away. You cannot find the caterpillars 
afterward and the boys will be only too glad 
to get up early in the morning for the fun of 
the job—it must be done early, before the cat 
erpillars leave their nest to feed.— _O. B. 
Shattuck. 





Four Years is Long Enough to keep a rasp- 
berry patch in cultivation and the limit for 
the blackberry patch is about five years. 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


New and Promising Cross-breeds. 


GEORGE UNDERWCOOD, 

For many years J have been a great admirer 
of the Light Brahma fowls, and have bred 
them to some extent. I consider them one of 
the best ‘tall round’’ birds that we have. It 
is true that they are later in 
turing than many other 
but when fully matured nothing excels them 
as poultry, and they put their work in well 
as layers. They lay large litters and itis 
often the case that the breeding season is well 


somewhat ma- 


breeds or Varieties, 


advanced before many of them become broody, 
and this is often annoying to the small breed- 
er unless he has hens of other varieties to use 
for hatching purposes. 

Still adhering to the pure Brahmas, I con- 
ceived the idea, last season, of making a few 
crosses with this breed for the purpose of test- 
ing them, both as layers and poultry birds. 

The females used for this experiment were 


well-bred Brahmas. The males employed 
were: Barred Plymouth Rock, Black Lang- 
shan and Buif Wyandot. These males were 
all good representatives of their respective 
breeds and were vigorous and healthy. The 


chicks from the Plymouth Rock cross are bar- 
red in color but somewhat lighter than their 
than the pullets. 
In size they surpass the Plymouth Rock or even 
the Brahma. The pullets are inclined to take 
the form of the Brahma rather than otherwise. 
The pullets from the Black Langshan cross 
have black bodies with spangled necks and 
breasts: the cockerels are black with wood 
colored—variagated—backs. This cross takes 
the form of the Brahma and are nearly or 
quite up to them in size. 


sire, the cockerels lighter 


The pullets from the Buff Wyandot cross 
take a light buff, or perhaps I would better 
say, a cream color. The cockerels take the 


Brahma color with a slight tinge of buff in 
the hackle and saddle feathers. The pullets 
of this cross approach the Brahma in size but 
the cockerels are somewhat smaller. 

All these grew vigorously and ma- 
tured well. All proved good poultry birds, yet 
a slight objection was raised by the poultry- 
man who bought them, on account of the col- 
or of the Black Langshan cross. He was re- 
markably well pleased with the cockerels of 
the Plymouth Rock cross, they were so very 
large and showed _ so fine color when dressed. 


crosses 















Having a full supply of females without 
including those of the Black Langshan 
and preferring to keep the other crosses on 
account of color, I disposed of them for poul- 
try before testing their merits as layers. ] 
am of the opinion, however, that these pirds 
would have proved themselves good egg pro- 
ducers, from a slight experience and observa- 
tion that I have had. I have closely watched 
in comparison with a pen of 
Golden Wyandots. The Buff Wyandot cross was 
the first to begin to lay. They began Dec 15 and 
laid finely until Feb 1, since which time they 
have not done as well, but the prospect now 
is that they will fully redeem themselves, 
The Wyandots started Jan 1, and laid spar- 
ingly until Feb 1, and from that time to the 
present have done nobly. The Plymouth 
Rock cross started in two weeks later than 
the Wyandot and have made a record 
but hardly equal to that of the Wyandots. 

For an all-purpose fowl I feel quite well 
pleased with either of these The 
Buffs are a very tinely formed and delicately 
plumaged bird, and I believe will prove good 
The Plymouth Rock eross igs 
poultry bird and 


cross, 


these crosses 


good 


crosses. 


egg producers. 
large and vigorous—a grand 
an average layer. 





Chicken Lice are Active during the hot 
months. If they are not held in check the 
protit of the poultry yard will amount to lit 
tle or nothing. Keep the floor of the 
clean, spray the roosts and walls with 
sene emulsion or lime water, and there will be 
no trouble. The chickens can be 
doors and windows closed, and sulphur burned 
The fumes will kill all the 


house 


keroe 
remoy ed, 


inside the house. 
pests. 

Douglas Mixture.—G. E. Dodd: To make 
Douglas mixture, dissolve 1 pound of copperas 
in 2 gallons of water and add 2 ounces of sul- 


phuric acid. Of this solution add 1 ounce to 
each quart of drinking water given to the 
fowls, but do not use it oftener than once a 
week. 


Broilers 40 Cents a Pound.—I am sending 


chicks from my incubators to Boston and get 
40c per lb, fowls being only 10 cu Be Be 


Plymouth Co, Mass 





Tired 


All the time: weak, nervous, out of sorts. 
This is the condition of thousands in the 
spring. The blood. It is 
loaded with impurities. It is depleted in qual- 


carry 


cause is found inthe 


ity. Itis thin and poor, and it fails to 


sufficient nourishment tothe 


Nerves 


Muscles and organs of the body. Therefore 


the nerves are weak, appetite is poor, and the 
person is “all played out.””) Enrich and purify 
the blood with HLood’s Sarsapari la, and Ith, 
vigor and vitality will return. Re sure to 


get Hood's, pecause 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Alldruggists. $1. 





Isthe One Trne Blood Purifier 


Hood’s Pills Hood's Pct Maser Fong oo 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 











JOTTINGS FROM 


Good and Bad Points of Crimson Clover. 


CLARK M. DRAKE, CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


I look upon crimson clover as an important 
acquisition on condition that it becomes ac- 
climated or sufficiently hardy to endure our 
rigorous winters. This will undoubtedly 
be accomplished in less than a decade by 
producing seed on our northern farms. A 
neighbor sowed five acres after the last cul- 
tivation of corn last summer, and it made an 
excellent appearance until hidden by snow, 
but this spring the disappearing snow reveals 
it as lifeless, even where protected by huge 
drifts [ have heard the statement made by 
institute speakers that even where it com- 
pletely winterkills the result will exceed 
the outlay by adding nitrogen to the soil. If 
this is the case it will not be discarded with- 
out an effort to obtain a hardy variety. 

To potato growers it will be especially ben- 
eficial, enabling them to plant the tuber after 
corn, which is now considered impracticable. 
With a fair coat of clover to turn under, we 
feel almost certain of having a good piece of po- 
tatoes; but without this or its substitute, such 
as a heavy sward or a good coat of manure, 
we feel it somewhat risky to plant potatoes. 
Whether the green clover turned under, as 
will be the case with the crimson variety, will 
be as beneficial to the potato crop as the dead 
clover of the common kind, can only be de- 
termined by experience. It may have the 
effect to sour the soil or invite fungus 
growth. However we think it worthy of 
trial and shall so proceed. 

The winterkilling of crimson clover is prob- 
ably due as much to its late sowing as to the 
tender nature of the plant. Of course it is 
to sow it earlier with corn than 
the last cultivation. It nearly always catches 
well, being shaded by the corn and not 
crowded. The cost per acre for seed is only 
about 60c, a little more than the price of a 
good load of manure, and the labor of ap- 
plying it would be Httle more. The load of 
manure as usually spread would cover ten 
square rods, and 12 lbs of seed would cover 
16 times the area. Therefore it seems profit- 
able to sow it although it does winterkill. 


impossible 








Best Disposition of Homemade Butter, 
F. B. Johnson writes from a groceryman’s 


standpoint. Vast quantities cf poor butter, 
much of which is wholly unfit for use, are 
brought to grocery stores, and the dealer, not 
wishing to lose the trade of his customer, ac- 
paying a uniform price forall. This 
is obviously unjust, as the careless maker re- 
ceives as much for his work as the most pains- 
taking. In other words, it puts a premium on 
poor butter. The grocercannot refuse it and 
consequently no effort is made to improve the 
product. This is one reason that oleomarga- 
rine finds a ready sale. Many persons would 
prefer to pay a fair price for a butter substi- 
tute, rather than give the same amount fora 


cepts it. 


very poor grade of butter. 

\s a remedy for this existing evil sev- 
eral methods have been suggested. One is 
that a butter market be established in 
every town where farmers. should bring 
their butter and sell it on its merits. 
Each lot should be scored on arrival by’an 


expert and the butter then sold according to 
the ofticial marking. Another method is for 
all the storekeepers to band together and 
employ an ofiicial grader. This man would, as 
in the former case, grade the butter,and a check 
is issued for the market price which is good at 
any store in cash orin trade. This practice has 
been in vogue in numerous towns in one of our 
western states and has worked satisfactorily. 
As soon as the farmer finds that he cannot sell 
poor butter except for what it is actually 
worth in the market, he will cease to make it. 
It is hardly fair to lay all the blame upon the 
grocer, for his business interest prevents him 
from refusing to take poor butter or to pay for 
it on its merits. 


ee 

A Special Type of White Clover is being 
propagated by Richard Jones of Franklin 
county, Ohio. Itisasort of albino, or off- 
shoot of the red clover family, differing from 
it only in the fact that it seems to be very 
prolific in seed and of stronger growth. The 
first plant was discovered by Mr Jones two 





or three years ago, and each year it continues 
to propagate true to type. Last fall he gath- 
ered 43 heads from a stock, and from these he 
shelled out over 1700 seeds of a pure yellow 
color. This spring he has taken especial care 
to plant all his seedin such a way as to main- 
tain its purity, with the hope of testing it still 
further. From evidences up to this time, it 
appears to be an improvement on red clover 
in the way of a forage plant, and its propa- 
gation will be watched with considerable in- 
terest in consideration of its prospective 
value as a new type of clover. If any of our 
readers have had any experience with clover 
of this dese ription, we would be glad to hear 
reports concerning it. 





Devil’s Paint Brush and How to Destroy It. 
—The common names by which this weed is 
known are: Devil’s paint brush, devil’s 
weed, king devil weed and golden hawkweed. 
The technical name is Hieracium prealtum. 
It is injurious in New -York and northern 
Pennsylvania, especially in McKean county, 
Pa. Itis a perennial pliant, flowering from 
June to Septeinber, and matures its seeds from 
August to October. The flowers are pink, 
red or yellow, one inch in diameter, resem- 
bling somewhat a paint brush, and are very 
handsome and showy. It propagates by seeds 
and rootstocks, the seeds being easily car- 
ried by the wind. It does the greatest dam- 
age in meadows and pastures and can be de- 
stroyed by sheep pasturing, cultivation and 
heavy cropping. Prof Enos H. Hess, Pa 
Experiment Station. 





The Newer Sweet Corns have been tested at 
the Maine experiment station at Orono. The 
Country Gentleman corn, which has been so 
highly commended, is considered. of little 
value,in Maine at least, having failed to reach 
an edible condition before frosts during the 
past three years. Cory has been the standard 
of earliness, but in quality it is far from per- 
fect and several varieties grown the past 
season were edible as soon as the Cory—79 
days from planting, including Eastman’s Ear- 
ly, Lackey’s Early Sweet and Early Sunrise. 
The latter compares favorably in quality with 





the later varieties, and was the most pro- 
lific grown. 
Does Not Favor the Silo.—Five silos were 


built in this township about 10 years ago, and 
only one has been filled, and that but once or 
twice. Dairymen say it does not pay to go to 
much expense to make a feed which renders 
milk and butter unwholesome and unsalable. 
The silo and the incubator are dying a slow 
but sure death. Farmers cornered themselves 
in potatoes last fall because they raised noth- 
ing else and were forced to sell for what they 
could get. Look out for breakers this season. 
[R. H. Mack, Saratoga, N Y. 


An Easy Way to Kill Skunks and other 
vermin that trouble the poultry yard,is to roll 
a few grain of strychnine in a ball of lard and 
throw it at night outside the vard where the 
animal’s tracks are seen. As they are very 
fond of lard they will swallow it quickly , and 





in the morning you will find your enemy 
dead, but be careful to shut up the dogs and 
cats, as they are equally fond of lard.—[R. 


3ecker. 


Gophers, Prairie Dogs and Ground Squirrels 
have been doing considerable damage to pas- 
tures and grain crops. Ifaroll of cotton is 
saturated with carbon bisulphide and placed in 
the runs and the openings closed, the pests can 
be got rid of. Strychnine applied to raw 
potatoes, corn, etc, and then dropped into the 
runs, has also been used successfully. 
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These Pants 
Were Made 
to Sell 


and the man 
who bought 
them was 


!/ SOLD. 


\" The dealer said 

they were all 
wool, al that they would last like 
iron, but you might have known 
that was not true because they were 


Too Cheap 
to be Good. 


It’s just.the same with Harvesting 
Machines and Binder Twine. Your 
only protection is to buy good goods 
from reputable men, and pay an 
honest price for them. 

When you buy 


Roller Bearing 


Binders and Mowers 
and Deering Binder Twine 


you get a guarantee from the great- 
est harvesting machine firm in the 
world that they are thoroughly well 
made and are in every particular 
= exactly what we say they are. 

end for catalogue. Free to farmers. 


DEERING HARVESTER CO., 


Fullerton and Clybourn Aves. GHIGAGO 
© 




















Home Made Jellies 


command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


‘* Brighton 
Press ”’ 


make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 


Write for particulars. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


















CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 

























The records show this Threshing - machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only ‘about 1X miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving, Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cire 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, ‘send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information shows 
ing “‘ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Catae 
Jogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


















CIDE 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
aa, Craters, 9 re me —— 


























FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in 
order. **Book on Milis” 
and sample meal FREE. j 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour ~ gi 
mills built, roller or buhr system, m/s 
Reduced Prices for’96. f& 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
90 Day Street, 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 

The past week was’ characterized by 
weather cooler than has recently prevailed, 
but temperatures east of the Missouri river 
ranged considerably above the normal. On 
the Pacific coast they were correspondingly 
depressed below the normal. In the lower 
Ohio, the whole of the Misssisippi and the 
most important part of the Missouri valleys 
there was heavy rainfall, in some districts 
amounting to damaging floods, but on the 
whole proving very beneficial to crop pros- 
pects. All fears of drouth which were begin- 
ning to be entertained are now allayed and 
the soaking rainsin the districts infected with 
chinch bugs have effectually stopped the rav- 
ages of that pest. The upper Ohio valley was 
visited by timely and generally suflicient 
showers so that at this time all portions of 
the great west have abundant moisture for all 
present needs. The rainfall in the northwest 
further interfered with seeding and but little 
further effort will be made in that direction 
The spring wheat acreage in the Red river 
valley is smaller than was planned, bnt the 
decrease is apparently miaucie good by an in- 
creased breadth in souther. Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 

The general prospect for winter wheat shows 
little change, though there is some local dam- 
age developing from Hessian fly in Michigan 
and Indiana. Army worms are also working 
in a few districts in Illinois and Missouri 
These, or similar losses, are met each year 
and the damage up to the present time does 
not warrant any material reduction in the es- 
imates of probable production. 

Corn planting is well finished in the central 
belt and progressing satisfactorily in the 
north. The stand is usually good, color ex- 
cellent and general prospect fully up to any- 
tihng known at this season for many years 
Cutworms have been rather active on sod 
ground in Iowa, but hardly more numerons 
than usual elsewhere. The crop in the south- 
ern belt has been worked once or twice and 
the soilis in good condition, though recent 
rains have brought on a rapid growth of 
weeds. 

Oats improved during the week, the general 
rainfall coming just when needed. Straw 
will be rather short, but up to the present 
there is every prospect of a good yield. Har- 
vest has begun in Texas and will rapidly 
work northward. 

Apples are dropping much worse than usual, 
and if the tendency continues the crop will 
be decidedly smaller than has seemed proba- 
ble heretofore. Peaches promise the largest 
crop in many years, nothing having occurred 
to change the previous good outlook. Small 
fruits and berries are doing better with the 
recent rainfall. 


Rain Unevenly Distributed. 


As Reported by the Weather Bureau of the 
U S Department of Agriculture for the Week 
Ended Monday Night, May 18, at 8p m. 

General Features. 

The week has been characterized by unusu- 
ally high average daily temperature from the 
Mississippi valley eastward, and unusually 
low in the Rocky mountain and Pacifie coast 
regions. It has also been marked by exces- 
sively heavy precipitation in the states of the 
upper Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys, 
and by an almost entire absence of rain in 
New England, over much of the south Atlan- 
tic states and portions of Texas. Severe lo- 
eal storms have caused damage to crops in 
portions of Texas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin. The effects of drouth are being quite 
seriously felt in the Atlantic coast states and 
the Ohio valley, where the seasonal rainfall 
is largely deficient. 

NEW YoRK—Warm days; cooi nights; insufficient 
showers; corn and potato planting well advane- 
ed but drouth becoming serious, especially to 
grass; some old meadows plowed up and sowed to 
fodder corn; ae grains generally growing 
nicely; rye heading out; frosts 13th, no damage. 

NEW JERSE\—Temperature much higher than 
the normal, daily excess averaging about 10 de- 
grees; the rainfall is greatly deficient, especially 
in the middle and northern counties; these condi- 
tions, with excessive sunshine and brisk, drying 
winds, have further intensified the drouth in 
these districts; in remaining counties, copious 
showers on the 13th and 14th greatly improved all 





AMONG THE FARMERS 








growing crops especially young truck recently 
transplanted to the fields. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Timely showers in some sec- 
tions, but poorly distributed, and more badly 
needed; crops generally in fair condition, but at 
a standstill; wheat and rye heading, but short; 
truck and fruit doing well. 

MARYLAND—General showers greatly benefited 
erops; wheat reports variable, some favorable, 
others not, heading out short; oats Mourishing; 
corn coming up well; tobacco planting begun un- 
der favorable conditions; grass and pastures need 
rain; strawberries being marketed; peaches prom- 
ise full crop in all sections. 

NEW ENGLAND—Warm days, cool nights, plenty 
of sunshine and extremely dry; grass ;being seri- 
ously damaged by drouth, and crops grow slow- 
ly; forest fires frequent and severe; corn planting 
under way iu south and begun in north. 

—_—_———— 
NEW YORK. 

Albany Co is also suffering from extreme 

drouth; pastures look brown and parched and 


grass is very thin. \ rain the afternoon of 
May 2 was welcome but more is needed to thor- 
oughly saturate the ground. State Ento- 


mologist Lintner reports the canker worm 
quite destructive to apple orchards in Ame- 
nia, Duchess county. It has visited Amenia in 
previous years and had been given the name 
of the tire worm from the trees, after having 
been eaten by the caterpillars, presenting an 
appearance as if fire had spread over them. 
The orchardists are fighting it with paris 
green, but like the gypsy moth of northeast- 
ern Massachusetts, it seems to require about 
double the ordinary strength of mixture to 
kill it, viz: Onespound of paris green with one 
pound of lime to 100 gals of water. The 
state board of health has instructed the dis- 
trict attorneys of Cattaraugus and Erie coun- 
ties to begin action against certain persons re- 
siding therein for violation of the penal code 
in placing on the market immature veal, 
under three weeks old, or what is commonly 
ealled bob veal. The health authorities of 
Buffalo discovered that unscrupulous country 
butchers buy from farmers these newly born 
calves, which they butcher at once and send 
to eastern markets, and they requested the 
state board to take the matter in hand. 


Alexandria, Hunterdon Co, May 26—There 
will be asmall acreage of potatoes planted 
this year in this vicinity relative to last vear. 
The wheat prospect is not at all promising. 
Rye is looking fairly well and will average 75 
per cent of full crop. The grass is a good 
stand and the rain of the 2lstinst will bring 


it on in good shape. Peaches will be a half 
crop. Apples will be a full crop unless dam- 
aged laterin season. Pears will be a_ full 


crop. Cherries are hurt to a certain degree. 
The corn is nearly all in the ground. 

Bethany, Genesee Co, May 25—The spring 
has been fine for doing farm work. No frosts 
since the opening. Very little rain and for 
that reason wheat and grain are suffering. 
Wheat will be a light crop, also grass unless 
we have plenty of rain hereafter. Fruit trees 
generally are infested with all kinds of insects 
and in many apple orchards the canker worm 
is doing great damage. Thorough spraying is 
the only means of exterminating them. On 
an orchard of 75 acres I am using bordeaux 
mixture with plenty of paris green, using a 
pump. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co, May 25—\We are 
very dry in this section and must have an- 
other short hay crop. We had a rain the 19th, 
the first of any amount since the last of 
March. Some pieces of oats sown three weeks 
ago did not come up till the rain. Farmers 
are nearly done planting. A large area of 
corn is being planted from the prospect of the 
shortage of hay. Nearly all have plowed 
up where they seeded last year, as there was 
no catch and new seeding will be of no ac- 
count in the hay crop. Apples have blossom- 
ed fairly, plums a failure. Very few cher- 
ries, pears a little better. The patrons of the 
creamery are nearly discouraged from the 
price they get for their butter. Soid at l4e 
and expenses out, is not very” paying 
for farmers. The well they dug has failed 
and they now have a drill at work going 
down for water. The well was dug 28 ft 
and the drill is now down 40 and still in clay 
and gravel. The creek is very low for the time 
of year. There were two farmers who sowed 
crimson clover last year. One has not a stem 
and the othera few spots which were not 
winter kiiled. I think the winters here are 
too long and severe for it. What do you 
think of sowing it on spring crops and plow- 
ing it in the fall for fertilizer? Some _ short- 
age of hop acreage in this town. 

Canojoharie, Montgomery Co, May 23—Sow- 
ing and planting nearly completed. Acreage 
of corn omy Many old meadows and new 
seeding being plowed and planted. Unless 








rain falls very soon the hay crop will be 
much less than last year. In fact, all vegeta- 
tion is suffering from the drouth. Many cows 
have been sold in this vicinity, prices rang- 
ing from $25 to 35 per head. Many farmers have 
turned stock to pasture, but feed is very small. 
Canajoharie creamery company is receiy- 
ing a large quantity of milk and as a conse- 
quence the Waterville and Canajoharie cheese 
factories are closed. The plum and cherry 
crops will be a failure, while the apple crop 
promises well. A large acreage of buckwheat 
will be sown this season. The rapid de- 
velopment of summer conditions is the 
most marked feature of the season. Seed 
time has been almost entirely rainless and 
the meadows and grain tields which starte 
so promptly now need rai An increased 





area of corn and oats has been put in and a 
full average of other grains, but there has 
been a shrinkage of meadows and what stands 
is very light and weedy. Work is wel d- 
vanced. Planting and seeding about all done 
The orchards have bloomed freely and 

full crep of apples seems probable, but the 
ten’ caterpiliar has infested most iT 


chards badly. Pears, plums, peaches and 
some of the small fruits ! 


the severe winter and will be a light rop. 


Dairies sre now on full grass rations and 
doing fairly well. The horn fly has appeared 
and young grasshoppers are coming out and 
if weather conditions favor there is likel 

be the usual competition in that quarter for 
our dairy income Hops look well x» re 


they have had attention it prices have is- 
couraged cultivators. The hay left ov is 


now being pressed and marketed. 





Catlin, Chemung Co, May 25—Rain is very 





much needed and if it doesn’t come soon the 
hay crop will be small. Farmers have just 
finished sowing oats anc some are planting 
corn and potatoes. There will be a gvod 
many potatoes pianted again. Prospects are 
good for a large crop of apples and cherries 
Peaches and plums are hurt some. Winter 
wheat and rye will not yield a full crop 
Old potatoes are being given away and some 
not used drawn out and dumped in pits to 
rot. There is less fertilizer used this year 
on account of iow prices. Cows are sold 
from $25 to 35 per head Wool is so low in 
price that none of the sheep are washed. 
There are but few colts in town raised this 
summer 

Cardiff, Onondaga Co, May 25—The con- 
tinned drouth since early in April is t ng 
severely on grass and pastures, though irt- 
ing well, are drying up. Unless rain « es 
soon and plentifully, the ay crop in this im- 
mediate section will be very light In me 
instances grain lies in the ground as d as 
when sown,and plowing for potatoes and other 
late crops is difficult and slow and in me 
eases abandoned till rains come The fruit 
prospects are not encouraging. Peach ees 


are early all killed, grapevines badly injured 
and hardly any prospect of pears, plums or 
cherries. Strawberries will be injured by 
the dry weather. Apples do not promise very 
well, but better than other fruits. The worms 
are doiug great ravage on fruit trees. (uite 
an acreage of potatoes will be planted despite 
the low prices of last season, many doubtless 
thinking others will not plant largely. There 
is little market for potatoes at any price and 
farmers are almost giving them away to get 
them out of the cellars. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, May 26—A_ wel- 
come rain cameé the 22d, the first of any im- 
portance in weeks. Grass has been at a stand- 
still; also oats which were only out of the 
ground and have suffered much for moisture. 
Corn is planted and gardens. Fence building 
and repairing now in order before crops de- 
mand strict attention again. Morrison,a man 
running creameries in this town and others, 


has failed and some farmers have lost heavi- 
ly. A. Cobb Emans has planted 40 acres to 
corn. Many farmers appear to be planting as 
many potatoes as usual despite the low price. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, May 25—May, 
taken as a whole, has been rather cool, but 


with some excessively hot days early in the 
month. Spring planting is well along. Crops 
looking fine, but grass suffering somewhat 
for lack of rain. A fine rain the 19th helped 
a great deal. There will be a large acreage 
of cabbage set out this season and an increas- 
ed amount of onions cultivated. Butter and 
eggs still at the lowest uotch. Potatoes can’t 
be given away. Apple trees are set full and 
everything points te an abundance of all 
fruits but plums. There has been no frost 
in this vicinity this month and but one after 
April 12. 

Jewett, Greene Co, May 25—Planting is 
about done and more than the usual amount 
of corn has been planted. It is very bad for 











farmers, as we are having a very severe 








drouth. The streams are about as low as last 
summer. Everything the farmer has to sell is 
very low Bb. F. Barckley sent off two fat 
calves about two weeks ago that would aver- 
age about 50 lbs dressed. Potatoes you 
cannot give away unless you will deliver 
them. Grasshoppers are very plenty. But few 
potato bugs as yet More than the usual 
amount of fodder corn will be sown as the 
prospt et Is poor ior the hay crop. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, May 26—This 
month tinds the farmers with their grain all 
sown except millet and buckwheat which in 
this section of e country is generally sown 
about tho middle of June. At present they 
are busy plowing for potatoes and corn. 
Quite a few of the farmers will plant a large 


potatoe s, 
not and 


thinking that perhaps 
they will realize a large 
has been very dry 


acreage of 
others wil 


price this fall for thei It 


until recently Grass and vegetation had bhe- 
gun to wilt but now is in a flounshing condi- 
tion. Nearly every one has his garden all 


planted. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co, May25-—Have had a cou- 
ple of light showers during the past two days, 
but only enough to wet down about one inch 
in sod ground. This is the first rain 


we have 


had formore than a month. Meadows do 
not look as well as a month ago and unless 
we have copious rains soon the grass crop 
will be very short The tirst of this month I 
took a drive ot 14 mile S$ south from here lnto 
Wyoming county to the village of Perry I 
went one road and came another, and over 
the same roads and Ihave been over them 
often, I never saw so much poor wheat and 


good fact, I see 50 
acres of wheat that would average more than 
5O pe r cent of a crop out of probably 5OO acres 


so Tew did not 


pieces. In 


ld yield al down to al- 


ll the way 
some ol 


m0 1 Ni the very poorest was 
beil plowed up. Since that time the crop 
has 1 improved any, but on the contrary 
owing to the dry weather it has gone back. 
Ba and ire looking much better than 
one would suppose Corn planting is well 
une Win} Land plows up very dry, but 
the lumps " p easily Pear trees did not 
bloom very f , and the trees are not doing 
well Man to be winter-killed, and 





the pysilla is making sad 
Farmers 
with 


with the trees. are trying to 


spraying 


] 





kill them kerosene emul- 








sion. Apple trees blossomed very full and are 
setting moderately full, but of course may 
drop off yet. The canker worms are doing 
terrible work now on the apple tree foliage 
Many orchards look as if a fire had swept ove1 
thie Farmers are spraying with paris green, 
but it does scem uphill business to combat so 
many wornis The fruit grower has his hands 
full 

Selkirk, Albany Co, May 23—The protracted 
drouth so early in the season has been very 
injurious to growing crops. The old adage 
that the month of May makes rye and hay 
has made a short crop this season and the 
month is no too far advanced to retrieve 
these two important crops to the farmers of 
this vicinity neither will yield more than 
half a crop. The outlook for fruit is poor; 


trees did not bl well and straw berries 
winter killed and injured by spring drouth. 
There are yet considerable quantities of pota- 
toes in farmers’ cellars which are being fed to 


ssom 


stock armers are favorably disposed to the 
sugar bill and Gov Morton has been impor- 
tuned by your correspondents to sign the bill. 
Should he do so sugar beet growing may be- 
come an important branch of agricultural in- 
dustry, and prove one of the many means to 
ameliorate t! depressed condition of the 
farmers of t 3 great state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factorville, Wyoming Co, May 25—The 
Weather in this locality has been dry and 
wari for some time, the ground getting too dry 
for most erops, especially oats and grass, 
which need rain very badly. Corn planting 


about completed. The prospects are for a very 
large crop of apples. Raspberries are_ killed 
badly Strawberries injured badly by the 
white grub in some _ localities. Otherwise 
a fine prospect for all kinds of small fruits. 
In passing one farm to-day I counted 37 pits 
of potatoe s wl ch had not been disturbed, al- 
though the ground had been sowed to oats. 

an average crop. Clover 


Rye will not be 
killed out badly 


Tunkhannock, \Vyoming Co May 26—The long 
drouth was checked by fine rain, the 19th, the 
firstsince March. Forest fires have been burn- 
ing in East Lemon, Noxen and on the Dutch 
mountains. Wheat and rye will be very light 


and many pieces will be plowed under. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Grass has been injured and the hay crop will 


be light. New seeding is nearly a failure. 
The acreage of potatoes will be below the 
average, but there will be an increased acre- 


age of corn. William Anderson of Tunkhan- 
nock township has built large additions to his 
barns. Many thousands of bushels of potatoes 
are still in the hands of the farmers through- 
out the county. The peach crop will be a fail- 
ure. Cherries blossomed full, but the crop 
will be light. Apples, pears and plums will 
be above the average. Many are spraying their 
trees to protect them from the ravages of fruit 
enemies. Many farmers are planting young 
tuit trees, which is a nwove in the right direc- 
tion. The strawberry crop looks promising 
where irrigation has been resorted to. Cyrus 
Shaw, a retired farmer, has been busy spray- 


ing fruit trees for his neighbors for several 
days to get them working on the right line 


gardens of W. 
proliising. 


market 
Leighton 


for profit. The 
Avery and J. G. 


look 





The wages paid farm hands is the same as 
last year. 
LONG ISLAND, 
Riverhead, Suffolk Co, May 25—The long 


drouth was broken on the 13th and 14th by 
a most refreshing rain. The, prospects for all 


crops are much improved in conequence. 
Hay bids fair to be a good crop while oats 
are looking well. Potatoes are coming up 


nicely, but bugs are very plenty and extreme- 


ly hungry. Corn is about all planted, while 
many fields are up. Crows are doing much 
damage by pulling up the sprouted corn. 
Straw berries are looking well. The indica- 
tions are for a good crop. Shipping will 
probally commence about June 1. B. E. 


Goodale has a large field of crimson clover in 
full bloom and as thisis the first stand of 


crimson clover obtained in this section it is 
quite a pretty sight. Mr Goodale had very 
good success with the clover and is greatly 


pleased with his field. Spring pigs are 
scarce and high, prices ranging from 52 to 3.50 
each 

CANADA, 

Wheatley, Kent Co, Ont—This is a wonder- 
fulivy forward spring in this locality. The 
meadows are a waving sea of green and the 
best of the fall wheat gives evidence of being 
in full head before the ist of June. The 
spring ha, been very warm with plenty of 
rain and the first sown spring grain is hid- 


ing the ground from sight. 
Varieties are a gorgeous sight to 
one huge bouquet each of bloom If no frost 
eut it there will be an enormous 
Peaches and apricots have pass- 
ed the winter as safely as the more hardy 
apples and pears. Many thousand young 
peach trees are being set out 


Fruit trees of all 


behold, being 
comes to 


erop of fruit. 


this 
Lil 


spring and 





peach land is changing hands at heavy 
figures 
NEW JERSEY 

Millstone, Somerset Co, May 25—Have 
had very nice growing weather the past 
month. Corn planting is about finished. Rye 
and wheat will not be average crops, wheat 
being the poorest. Oats looking nicely Po- 


tatoes came up poor. For 
bugs are unusually plentiful 
clover continues to grow nicely. 
for hay this season not very good 
are not very thick on the ground 


some reason potato 
Spring sowed 

Prospects 
The plants 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue ample, and 
prices are undisturbed. The platform surplus re- 
mains at an average of about $112 P can of 40 qts, 
equal to 2c _P qt after deducting freights. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending May 25 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 30.218 334 
N Y Central, 15,120 695 
N Y¥, Ont & West, 3u,134 — 
West Shore, 10,105 402 
N Y, Sus and West, 13,948 — 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 _ ~ 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 _— 
Long Island, 909 - — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 _ 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 ~ 
Other sources, 4,060 _ 
Total receipts, 157,360 5,840 1,831 
Daily average, 22,480 834 261 
Daily av last week, 22,666 1,095 207 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, May 25—The offerings of cheese 


were much larger this week than at any previous 
time this season, but about 1-6 less than a 
year ago and about 40 per cent less than 
two years ago. Reports of short yield of milk are 
universal and the impression is prevalent that 
cows are now in the flush. None but the largest 


| 
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factories have increased their make during the 
week and they have increased by only one cheese. 
Establishments that ought to be making 22 cheeses 
a day are now making only 15. There has been 
no rain of any consequence this spring and noth- 
ing but along soaking rain, would now do the 
grass much good, Dairymen are everywhere pre- 
paring to supplement their summer pastures with 
fodder corn, too much of it sowed broadcast to be 
vf any value. Meadows that were reseeded last 
year are nearly gone to pieces where they have 
not been plowed up again, and the hay crop prom- 
ises to be even lighter than that of 1895. Later 
rains would of course help it somewhat, but noth- 
ing can make it a really good crop. 

Transactions are as follows: Large white, 1528 
bxs at 6jc; large colored, 1514 at 6}c, 36 at 7c, 40 





at p t; small colored, 64 at 73c, 106 at Tic; small 
white, 28 at Tc; commissions 1891 bxs; total, 5007 
bxs, against 5844 last year and 8437 the year be- 


fore last. 
Sales at Little Falls were 70 bxs at 
6$c, 262 at Te, 1839 small sizes 
Total 3010 bxs. 


6ke, TO91L at 
and twins at The, 48 
commission. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 




















Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “*Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 
Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 














Ww E HAVE CELERY THINNINGS, 2in high to sell to Market 
Gardeners and others about June 10th. $1.00 per M, #8.00 





per 10,000. We use basket Oil Cloth and moss for shipping Ex- 
press light. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 

YWEET POTATO PLANTS—Leading varieties. $2.25 per 
WC) thousand. All kinds vegetable plants cheap. Circular free. 


GALEN BROSIUS, Tiffin, Ohio. 
TOUNG MAN WANTS a situation on large, well-conducted 
farm, where he may learn modern scientific agriculture. 
FRED BOHN, 526 East 83d street, New York. 











1854-Established 42 Years-1896 


GE STEEL 


THE OLD 

RELIABLE 
Halladay Standard, Halladay 
Geared and U. S. Solid Weeel 


WIND MILLS #4 


evs BEST MADE. [YN 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, WAY 

Feed Mills, Statk Cutters, Hay- VEX/ 
ing Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. K ) 


END FOR CATALOGUE, V 
U. 5, Wind Engine & Pump Co, lp IN 


115 Water St., Batavia,lil, 


HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINE. 


Will pump water from any source, 
and force it to any height and dis 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care, Will burn any kind offuel. Are 
supplanting all other means of sup- 
plying water on farms, country and 
city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms, etc. Send for catalogue. 
THE De LAMATER IRON WORKS, 

467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 

























Axle. 

STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of low 

wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY: 

Also help to solve the good roads prob- 

lem. Send to 

ARNOLD METAL WHEEL CO., 

BOX 29, NEW LONDON, O., 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels 


For Farm Cream Separator: 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, 
Berries, Apples, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 
SHIP YOUR Egys and all Fruits, Vegetables and Prod- 
uce to SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, N. Y., Box 148, 
Write for prices. Reference furnished, 
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TRANSFORMATION MARKET PERIOD. 


TuEsDAY EVENING, May 26, 1596. 

Summer quietude in business circles is ap- 
parently at hand a little earlier than usual. 
In a large degree it reflects the indisposition 
of capital to embark freely in new enterprises, 
established manufacturing and mercantile 
circles meanwhile pursuing the recent con- 
servative course. New developments through- 
ont the past week have been lacking. Securi- 
ties are substantially steady, crop conditions 
in the main favorable, the country has been 
free from many serious failures, and business 
circles at large in good shape to catch the 
favoring yale when it arrives. 

Traders in the investment and speculative 
world, whose actions do much to shape prices 
on some of the big farm staples, are extreme- 
ly cautious, and values are maintained indif- 
ferently. Western wool is moving, but sales 
to large consumers, especially in the east, 
are rather small and hoped-for improvement 
in prices not yet realized. Most of the ce- 
“als are steady to weak, exports of wheat and 
flour continue below a normal level, and 
with good prospects for the coming yields of 
corn, oats and barley, support is lacking here. 
Live stock and dairy products are without 
particularly new feature and the season is 
about over for old vegetables and such fresh 
fruits as apples. Revised prices holding good 
to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


7—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oat 
1896 1895 5 


Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1 


Chicago, GOizc Tye Wye Sle 18%c Wye 
New York, 675 80% 4% 56% 2 iv, 
Boston, aa _ 38 % 62635 - 
Toledo. 68% 825, 2% sas — = 
St Louis, 5452 821g 261 «= B1ZsC«édS3gSCs29 
Minneapolis, 5936 79%. — _ _ - 
San Francisco, *) 2246 °9634 °9114 *115 *8215 *11 
London, 75% «84 4025 6% — - 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 6le 29e 183% 
Septeinber, 61% 30 1854 


PUBLIC 8TOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 51,298,000 53,146,000 54,238,006 
Corn, 7,990,000 8,153,000 8,997,000 
Oats, 7,615,000 7,890,000 7,414,000 


At Chicago, wheat traders are clearly waiting 
for new motives, and meanwhile the market is 
inclined to sag through its own weight. During 
much of May and June wheat fields are looking 
at their best and in the absence of buying incen- 
tive of other character, the bears now have it 
about all their own way. The market is in sharp 
contrast with that of a year ago, when prices 
were rapidly on the move, owing to fear of crop 
damage, which at that time was so potent. As 
shown in our report of crop changes for the week 
found on another page, scattered rainfalls have 
been beneficial everywhere except in the north- 
west. Foreign advices have lacked special charac- 
ter, cables noting heavy shipments of wheat to 
western Europe from countries which compete 
with the U 8S, home exports of wheat and flour 
remaining small. Friday of last week July wheat 
sold as low as 60jc, subsequently recovering 
enough to close the week with lje net loss, the 
opening days of this week showing continued un- 
certainty. Monday’s good decrease in the visible 
supply figures did not help the market much. 
Cash wheat sympathizes with future deliv- 
eries, with arather light business transucted, 
aud the feeling weak and strong by turns, re- 
ceipts continuing light and a moderate demand 
from millers and shippers. No 2 spring is quota- 
ble around 60c and No 2 red winter about 4¢ over 
July price. 

In view of the brilliant prospects for the com- 
ing colin crop, it is not strange that the market 
should exhibit easiness. Cash demand fair and so 
with export business, large quantities going 
abroad via New Orleans. No2in store 28}@29¢e, 
No 2 yellow 29@29}c, No 3 by sample fo b 28@29e. 
July sold off 4c late last week to 29¢, and has 
since recovered a trifle, but averaged easy Mon- 
day owing to increased receipts. 

Oats market heavy without serious break. 
Good weather and crop conditions prevent sup- 
port, however, and July sagged je last week to 
18jc at the close and so far this week good sup- 
port is lacking. September (new oats) quiet 
around 19¢e, Speculative bears have had the cour- 
age to sell oats at 224@22}c for delivery May, 1897. 
No 3 by sample f o b 174@194c, No 3 white 19@2I1e, 
No 2 mixed 19@193c. 

Rye stagnant, with prices on the basis of 36c for 
No2in elevator, July 36c and Sept nominally 
38c. wuness prevails, with the cash demand in- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


different, while on the other hand there is little 
disposition to sell for future delivery. 

The cheapest grades of barley, which seil for 
feed purposes direct or are mixed with oats for 
such usage, are going at very low prices around 
2@27¢ Pp bu. Fair to heavy malting grades 31@ 
36c, with fey up to 38. These figures show little 
change compared with a week ago, certainly not 
in the direction of advance. The malting season 
is nearing its close and all-around support is poor. 

Offerings of grass seed have decreased material- 
ly,a little millet appearing, but clover and timothy 
being conspicuous by their absence. As a result, 
the market is nearly nominal. On account of the 
favorable progress of other crops, late sowing 
seeds such as Hungarian and the millets have 
been called for but sparingly, and as a conse- 
quence prices favor buyers. Hungarian 65@80¢ 
P ctl, ordinary millet 60a@75¢, German millet 70@ 
80c, broomcorn millet 75@85¢c, prime timothy $3 20 
@3 25, clover 720. New crop Sept timothy has 
been offered at 3 10, or about a recent price. 

At Toledo, interest in wheat continues quiet, 
operators watching crep conditions, and millers 
buying sparingly in view of the unsatisfactory 
tlour trade. European advices regarding crops 
over there, together with immediate consump- 
tive requirements, are not such as to eall 
forth much support, Whatever may he developed 
later. Cash wheat is selling around t&8a6tsfe for 
the contract grade, Sept, new crop, 63jc¢. Corn 
easy around 30e for July delivery, oats dull at 19}e 
for July, rye quiet at s6c¢ for No 2 cash and 33@334¢e 
for No3. Clover seed neglected with prime new 
Oct quoted at $4.55 P bu, but lifeless. 

Ai. exhaustive canvass of the six principal win- 
ter wheat states made by C. A. King & Co, the 
well-known Toledo grain merchants, has brought 
forth replies from farmers, millers and dealers 
indicating that the prospects for winter wheat 
averages a trifle worse than two weeks ago. This 
report says that recent rains have been bene- 
ficial but some sections still complain of drouth. 
Kansas and Missouri show a slight improvement, 
according to these returns, Ohio and Illinois no 
material change in the outlook, although the last 
named state has numerous chinch bugs. Indiana 
has suffered from the Hessian fly and drouth, 
Michigan reported an excelleny prospect until a 
few days ago, when some sections say Hessian 
fly has causea material damage. The _ report 
closes by saying harvest promises to average about 
10 days earlier than last year. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
neglected and heavy in tone, the early days of 
this week bringing comparatively little change. 
Wheat traders generally regard crop prospects in 
the west favorable, and this taken in conjunction 
with the indifferent foreign outlet for wheat and 
flour has induced more or less selling. No 2 
spring, either in store or for May delivery, quota- 
ble around 67j¢ P bu, while No 2 red is at the old 
big premium, selling close to 734@73$c. Corn ex- 
ports fairly encouraging but speculative support 
lacking. May 343@35c, No 2 delivered 36c. Foreign- 
ers buying oats freely, but movement from the 
west is liberal. No 2 in store 244c. York state 
rye delivered 46c, western 44a@45c. Western bar- 
ley 39@41c for fair to good, feeding 354@37c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—-Cattle-~ —- Hogs— —Sheep—~ 
1896 1895 18% 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, # 100 ths, $435 $600 €345 $475 S875 8500 
New York, 4 


50 6 00 410 515 40 5 25 
Buffalo, 450 610 3 65 485 425 515 
Kansas City, 415 570 3 25 450 : 60 465 
Pittsburg, 440 615 345 490 375 5 10 


At Chicago, the cattle market is only moderate- 
ly active and rather uneven, quotations in some 
instances showing a decline of 10@20e for last 
week, but this week opens a trifle more. encour- 
aging. For the better grades of butcher stock, 
which are comparatively scarce, prices have been 
well maintained owing to the steady demand, 
and this is also true of stock cattle. Farmers are 
evidently determined to put large numbers of 
thrifty young steers on grass or corn, or both, and 
everything suitable is quickly picked up at prices 
which look high compared with those current for 
beeves. Values of the last named are down close 
to the low level of the season, and it is difficult 
to get more than $4 for anything. Farmers have 
been feeding cheap corn freely, and large num- 
bers of well-finished steers arrive daily. Mean- 
while the export outlet is unsatisfactory and 
shippers and dressed beef operators are all in- 
clined to demand price concessions. Current ar- 
rivals of grass-fed Texans are selling well and dis- 
tillery fed cattle are being marketed freely. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 
Fey export steers, $4.15@4.35 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime, 1500@1600 fhs,4.00@4. 10 1150 ths, 

Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 

@1450 tbs, 3.90@4.15 850 Ths, 3,00@3.60 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Tbs up, 2.50G83. 10 

e ” 


#3.40@3.90 






@1400 Ths, 3.75@4.00 Calves, veal, 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 2. 
ers, 3.00@3.99 Texans, fed steers, 3./ 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.909 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.50@2.00 heifers, 2.80@3.40 
Poor toch bulls, 1.75@3.25 Texans, bulls, 2.25@2.75 


The sheep market forms the bright side of the 
















live stock trade, prices moving up generally 10@ 
15¢ last week wider liberal supplies and a good 
demand, and holding well Monday of this week, 
Spring lambs form an exception, selling lower 
owing to excessive offerings. Exporters are buy- 
ing heavy sheep and this helps the situation, 
Transactions are on the basis of $225@3 75 for 
poor, to choice sheep, 4@425 tor yearlings, 
Choice spring lambs plentiful around 4 50@5 50, 

Inthe hog market the moderate break last 
week of 10@20e was just enough to place prices on 
about the lowest level yet assumed. Good medium 
and heavy hogs sold freely at $3 15@3 30, coarse 
heavy 2 85@5 10, assorted light weights at a consid- 
able premium, touching 3 40@3 50. The situation 
at the opening of this week is little changed in the 
main with prices much as those just quoted. In- 
fluences at work those which have ruled for some 
time. Supplies of hogs are plentiful, the quality 
is good, the demand for provisions only moderate, 
and all classes of hog product selling at almost 
unprecedentedly low prices. Lard on the Chicago 
board of trade is under 44e 7 tbh in tes, and the 
merest shade bette: than 4e¢ in packing-house 
tanks, mess pork 725 p bbl for contract grade, 
6 6546 75 for old but merchantable. These facts 
explain the disposition among packers to buy live 
hogs cheaply. 

At Pittsburg, cattle generally steady and with- 
out particularly hew feature. Monday’s receipts, 
50 cars, Were larger than an average but moved 
off fairly well. Prices are continued as follows: 





Extra, 144) to 1000 Ibs, #4 35@ 2 60 
Good, 1200 to 100 Tbs, 44) 2 1 =4) 
Fair, 9) to 1100 Tbs s 410 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3.00 1500 
Rough, half-fat yy) 300 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 425 


Hogs are holding nearly steady at the low range, 
and that is about all that can be said. Monday’s 
receipts 50 cars, prices averaging a shade lower 
but market fairly active. Light and medium $3 35 
a3 45, heavy 3 20@3 30. Sheep steady to firm under 
moderate supplies and demand. Monday’s 
receipts 25 double decks against 35 a week earlier. 
Prime wethers, 95@105 ths, 3 50a3 70, good medium 
weights 3 4543 55, mixed droves 3 15@3 35, poor to 
common 1 75@2 75. Good to choice yearlings 3 75@ 
475, spring lambs 5a6 50, 

At Buffalo, cattle in moderate favor although 
prices continue low. The demand for heavy 
steers is restricted, owing partly to the low prices 
abroad, and well-finished medium weights are 
selling relatively better than anything else, 
Receipts Monday of this week smaller at 8d cars, 
and handy weight butcher stuff 10@25¢ higher 
than late last week, while heavy cattle only 
steady. Good to fancy steers $4¢4 50 with sales 
largely around 3 754410. Miich cows and spring- 
ers plentiful and prices 5a¢8 } head lower than 
early in the month, buyers for eastern account 
taking smaller numbers. Prices range at 354@50 
ea for choice to fancy, down to 204@30 for common 
to good. Hogs comparatively steady at the low 
prices ruling, Monday of this week finding 90 dou- 
ble decks on sale and best lots 5e higher Mix- 








ed and heavy 340@3 55, corn fed yorkers 3 55@ 
3 65, pigs 340@3 60. Sheep in moderatery good 
demand, this week opening with 35 cars fresh 
stuff on sale. Good to choice 3 75a@4 15, with 


selected heavy 444 25 and lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At New York, cattle quiet and easy although 
demand from local butchers and exporters § suffi- 
cient to absorb nearly everything. (Quotations are 
on the basis of $3 50a45¢€ for ordinary light 
weights to prime heavy corn-fed beeves. Slop- 
fed cattle have sold recently at 3 25aa 15, good 
Ill, Ind and other western corn-fed steers 4 10@ 
440. Poor to choice cows 1504325, veal calves 
selling a little better at the decline, with fair to 
choice 3 75a@450, country dressed 4@6. Hogs 
steady at 3 604410 for common heavy to assort- 
ed light, with country dressed 450@6. Sheep§ in 
fair demand and generally steady. Common to 
prime 3 25a@4, with choice yearlings up to 4 5@ and 
better. Spring lambs 6a@7, country dressed 5@ 
6 50 py carcass for good to choice. 

At Boston, cows and young calves $20@40 e 
for poor tu good, with fancy 45@65. Two-year-old 
steers 12@22 ea, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 8al10e P fb, est 
dressed weight, and sheep 10@11ic, est dressed 
weight. American refrigerator beef 64@8e¢ p tb. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, general steadiness is the rule, de- 
sirable horses selling at practically recent prices. 
Among the favorites are smooth chunks weighing 
1200@1350 ths, stylish drivers and heavy draft ani- 
mals of extra quality. With the export trade 
piomising, as shown on another page, there is a 
slightly more favorable outlook for all decent to 
good horses. Common stock sells indifferently 
and only at low figures as offerings are more than 
ample. Summer quietude is present, both here 
and in the east. At New York and Boston, mer- 
chantable animals are moving but at no advance. 
At the last named city a pair of trotters sold last 
week at $830 and single horses up to 330@360, but 
these are exceptions. Quotations for ordinary tO 
good chunks are 100@125, draft and driving horses 
100@175, although heavy pairs will command rel- 












atively higher figures. The following are Chicago 
quotations for sound animals: 
Express and heavy draft horses, S7T5@175 
1100 to 1400-Ib chunks, HO@ 8) 
Coach and fast road horses, 9Ka2TH 
850 to 1100-ib chunks, 2h@45 
Ordinary drivers 55 and upward. ; 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes dull 
at 10.a500e P bbl, onions $1 25@150, ecab- 
bage 2@2 25 p bbl-cra, new turnips 2@2 50 p bbl, 
lettuce 20@25¢e P bx, radishes 1@150 Pp 100 behs, 
spinach 50ca@1 P bbl, wax beans 1 75a@2 ~ bskt, 
strawberries 11@13e P qt. Chickens 11@12¢ P tb 
l w, 12@13e d w, roosters 6a9e 1 w, turkeys 12@13e 
lw, 13@15e d w, ducks llaive 1 w, 13a@l4e d w, 
geese l0alle l w, 11@12c d w, fresh eggs 13@14c P 
dz. Beef steers 54@6}c P th d w, veal 6@7e, hogs 
44a5ic, mutton 5@6c, mileh cows 30@45 ea. Cot- 
tonseed meal 17 50@18 50 ) ton, bran 12@13, mid- 
dlings 15a@16, loose hay 17@20, baled timothy 16@ 
19, clover 15@17, oat straw &8@9, rye 14@16, corn 37 
@38e Pp bu, oats 25@27e. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $14@17 Pp ton, 
loose 14@16, oat straw 10, rye 15@16, bran 14, cot- 
tonseed meal 20, middlings 15, corn 36@38e P bu, 
oats 28@30c. Beef 54@7¢ P ib, mutton 5a@7e, spring 
lamb 20@22e, milch cows 35 ea, hides 3}@4e Pp th, 
ealfskins 65@75¢e ea, chickens 10c P thl w, 14@l17e 
dw, young turkeys 17@18¢ d w, ducks 17@18e, 
fresh eggs 12@13e P dz. Old potatoes 8@12ec P bu, 
old onions 10@15e, turnips 20@25c, beets [30@40e, 
carrots 20¢c, parsnips 0@65c, spinach 40c, salsify 
2a2hc P bch, celery 90c@1 10 P dz, cucumbers 10e 
ea, pieplant le ® beh, radishes 18@24ce P dz. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 10e, potatoes 8@10c, beans 90c, pork 4@65e, 
beet 6@8ec, veal 34¢ 1 w, lard 6e, chickens se, 
shorts $14, middlings 13, corn 37c, oats 23c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 10c, potatoes 10@12c, 
corn 35c. oats 23c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8c, 
mutton 5@6e, hogs 4@5c.—A1Canajoharie, Montgom- 
ery Co, oats 27¢, corn 35ec, eggs 10c.—At Portville, 
Cattaraugus Co, eggs 10c, oats 30c, millet 75e P bu, 
buckwheat 60c.—At Jewett, Greene Co, eggs 10c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch fresh 
eggs 10he P dz, fowls 10c P ib 1 w, 83c d w, spring 
chickens 14@18e | w, broilers 18@25e d w. Ch _ bal- 
ed timothy hay $17@17 50 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, mix- 
ea clover 12 50@13, clover 9@10, straight rye straw 
18a 18 50, wheat 9@9 50, oat 8 50@9 50. Potatoes 15 
aise P bu, new southern 3a4 P bbl, cabbage 1 50 
@2 P cra, green beans 50@75c, squash 1@1 25 p 4 
bbl, Fla egg plant 4@7 P bbl, strawberries 9@15c 
Py qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, prime white po- 
tatoes 18@22c P bu, new southern $3@4 P bbl, cab- 
bage 125@1 75 P cra, lettuce 25@30c PY bx, string 
75¢@125 PY bskt, rhubarb 1@125 P 100 
behs, strawberries 6@13c P qt. Fresh eggs 9c P 
dz, spring chickens 17@20c P tb, fowls 9c, ducks 
8c, roosters 25e ea. Ch timothy hay 1650@17 Pp 
ton, clover mixed 13 0@14, rye straw 17@17 50, oat 
10@10 50, bran 11 50@13, middlings 9 50@11. 


beans 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 





Beans. 

At New York, a quiet market for domestic, prices 
held about steady. Ch marrow ’9 $1 324@135 Pp 
bu, medium 1 10@1 15, pea 110@112}4, white kid- 
ney 135, red 1@1 10, black turtle soup 1 25, yellow 
eyes 1 20@1 25, Cal limas 1 82341 85, foreign pea 85 
awe, medium 75@85e, green pea TO@77Tke. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet jobbing trade for most 
kinds. Fey evap’d apples 6@6}c P th, ch 5}@b5he, 
prime 5@54c, sliced 3@34e, quarters 24@3}jc, chop- 
ped 2a2}ec, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7¢, cherries 
8a9he, blackberies 5}@5he, evap’d raspberries 17 
ic, Cal apricots 10@12ce, 

Kggs. 

At New York, arrivals have not been as plenti- 
ful as might be expected and prices are held up 
firmly on strictly choice. Fey newlaid nearby 12¢ 
~ dz, state fresh gathered 11@1l4c, Pa and Md 
country marks 11@1li4c, western lle P dz, western 
and southern poor to fair $1 80@2 55 P case. 

At Boston, large quantities arrive, including a 
liberal proportion of inferior stock which depresses 
the market. Nearby and Cape fey 12@13c P dz, 
ch fresh eastern lic, fair to good 10c, Vt and N H 
ch fresh lle P dz, Mich, O and Ind fancy 10@10}e, 
fair to good 84@9}e P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in plentiful supply, 
fancy lots firm, other berries moving slowly, 
choice apples firm. N Y¥ strawberries 12@16c P qt, 
Md and Del 13@16e, huckleberries 15@16c, green 
gooseberries 8@10c, cherries 8@12c, apples $2 0@ 


} 








@liic, huckleberries 5@5 
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450 P bbl. Messina oranges 4 75@5 P bx, Cal 
navels 2 50a4 50, seedlings 2 50a@3 25, Sicily lemons 
2 2h@3 50 4 bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no feature of importance, market 
quiet. City bran 624@65e p 100 Ibs in bags, 
ern 574@60c in bulk, bags. middlings 
75e, rye feed 60c, linseed oil meal $18, cottonseed 
91@22, linseed oil cake 18418 50, screenings 40@65¢ 
P 100 tbs, biewers’ meal and grits 1a@l1 30, coarse 
corn meal 69@72¢. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the former range of prices pre- 
vails, demand fairly active and market steady. 
Prime timothy hay $1a@1 05 ~ 100 ibs, No 1 95¢e¢@1, 
No 2 Sade, No 3 70 ase, clover mixed Ta 7T5e, 
clover 55a65¢, salt hay 45a@50c, long rye straw 8de¢ 
@1 10, short 60.a70c, oat 50a60e, wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, lower grades are too plentiful to be 
more than steady, but a scant supply of choice 
grades holds such firm. Rye straw scarce. NY 
and Can ch fey $19@20 P ton, fair to good 16 50@ 
17 50, eastern 15 504@1650, ¢ch clover and elover 
mixed 12@14, swale 9@10, good to prime rye straw 
22a23, oat 92@10. 


west- 
60@625e in 


Potatoes. 

At New York, demand is moderate, new 
potatoes more plentiful, old dragging at low 
prices. Prime Bermudas $3@450 p bbl, Fla 
2 75@4, Savannah and Charieston 2 75@4, N O 2 50 
@3, southern seconds 1 75@z 25, old potatoes 50@75e 
P bbl or sack. 

At Boston, new southern arrives more freely, old 
stock remains dull and low. Aroostook Hebrons 
25@26c PY bu, Rose 25c, N H Hebrons 23@25c, Bur- 
banks and White Stars 18@20c, Vtand Me 22@23e, 
northern N Y white stock 20c, Rural New Yorkers 
18@20¢c, new Fla $2 50@3 50 p bbl, Savannah 2 50@ 
3 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies of dressed are kept close- 
ly cleaned up. Live finds moderate sale at weak 
prices. Turkeys good to ch 8@10c P fb, Phila broil- 
ers 24@28¢. L I scalded 22@24c, western fowls 78@ 
94c, spring ducks 16@1li7c, white squabs $2 25@2 50 
P dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 17@22¢ P hb, 
fowls 94c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 60@90c P pr, geese 
75eq@1. 

At Boston, heavy receipts and light demand 
cause an unsatisfactory market. Northern and 
eastern ch spring chickens 18@20c Pp tb, com to 
good 12@15c, extra fowls 13@l4c, western iced tur- 
keys 10@l1le, chickens 10@12¢, fowls 8}@9c, pig- 
eons $150 pP dz. Frozen turkeys 14@15c, capons 
15@16c, chickens 8a@10ec. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally plentiful at quotations. 
Asparagus $1 75a2 50 P dz behs, southern beets 3 
a6 Pp 100 behs, southern cabbage 75¢c@175 P bbl- 
cera, washed carrots 75c@1 P bbl, unwashed 50@ 
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75e, new 2 50@5 P 100 behs, celery 40c@1 P dz, Fila 
egg plant 2@4 p bx, cucumbers 1@2 WP cra, green 
peas 75¢@1 25 P 4-bbl bx, horse-radish 3@5e P th, 
kale 50@75¢ P bbl, lettuce 1@2 P bbl, radishes 50@ 
75e P 100 behs, rhubarb 50@75¢ P 100 behs, wax 
beans 50e@1 P bskt, green 50c@1, spinach T5e Pp 
bbl, Fla white squash 40@60c P cra, marrow 2@2 50 
~ bbl-cra, Russia turnips 50@75e P bbl, new white 
1 50a@3 Y 100 behs, Fla tomatoes 150@275 P car- 
rier, watercress 1@150 p 100 behs, old prime 
onions 1@1 25 P bbl, poor 2a75e, Bermuda 1 20@ 
125 p cra, Egyptian 1 75@2 P bag, N OU 2 p bbl. 
Wool. 

Continued quietude the feature. Quotations on 
the basis of the following at Boston, N Y and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at the usual freight 
difference: Ohio and Pa XX and above 17@18e, X 
16h}@17¢, No 1 17}a@18e, fine unwashed 12@13¢c, Ohio 
combing No 1 $a4 blood 20c, Ohio delaine 19e, 
Mich X and above 15@15sc, No 117@18¢c, No 2 
l7ic, Mich combing No 1 $a@} blood 18@19¢e, Ky, 
Ind, Mo combing 4 blood 14}@15e, % blood 15e. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 30@33c, medium 
Y9a3le, territory fine 30@33c, mediuin 27@30e. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, veal calves 6¢ P tbl w, 10@12¢ 
dw, mutton 8@10c, chickens 15@18e d w, fresh 
egys l4a@l6c Pp dz, upland hay $18 Pp ton, meadow 
14.—At New Haven, Ct, good to ch emy butter 16 
alse P tbh, dairy 13a@15c, full cream cheese 9}@11e, 
western eggs 12@123¢ Pp dz, chickens 12¢ P 1 w, 13 
al4c ad w, baled timothy hay, 21 Pp ton, long rye 
straw 25¢.—At Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs b@l6éec p 
dz, chickens 12c #1 w, 18¢ d w, turkeys 12¢ 1 w, 
18a@20¢ d w, veal salves 5a6e¢ 1 w, hay 17@19 P ton, 
out straw 14, emy butter 16@20e P th, dairy 15@18¢e. 

At Providence, R1, emy print butter 20@2le p 
tb, tubs 17@18c, cheese 9alle, hay 20@21 P ton, 
bran 15@16 50, gluten meal 21@22, fowls 12@1l5c P 
tb, mutton 6sa74c, fresh eggs 14@15c Pp dz.—At 
Springfield, Mass, strictly fresh eggs 15c P dz, 
western 11@12c, chickens 14@16c P th, fowls 12@14e, 
beef 6@8c, baled timothy hay 21 P ton, long rye 
straw 24, fey cmy print butte1 20c P tb, dairy 17e, 
full cream cheese 10@1lle.—At Worcester, fresh 
eggs 15@16c p dz, beef 5@7}c P th, mutton 7@8e, 
baled hay 20@22 p* ton, emy print butte: 20@21le Pp 
ib, dairy 18@20c, cheese 10%11c. 











THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





rhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 16 
@lic P ib, dairy 15@16s.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch emy lijc, dairy 12@17¢c.—At Buffalo, an easier 
feeling for all grades. N Y¥ and Pa fresh extra 15@ 
15}c, Elgin 15@164c, western 13c, N Y dairy 12@13c, 
western llc, imt emy 8a9c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co,14.416¢c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16e. 
—At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, 10@14c.—At 


































































































The highest claim for other 
tobaccos is ‘‘Just as 
good as Durham.’’ 
Every old smoker 

knows there is none just 

as good as 


Blackwells 


ULL DURHAM 
Smoking Tobacco 


You will find one coupon inside 
each two ounce bag, and two cou- 
pons inside each four ounce 
bag of Blackwell’s Durham. 
Buy a bag of this cele- 
brated tobacco and read the 
coupon—which gives a list 
of valuable presents and how 
to get them. 
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XA 
“A” Grade, $4. 
Style, Finish. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 


Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
<Jantee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
NY in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 
rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, O. 


At factory prices. 





WAGONS, 










Durability. 
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Portville, Cattaraugus Co, 16@18¢.—At Jewett, 
Greene Co, le. 

At New York, buyers are very particular re- 
garding quality and there is a f uirly steady tone on 
the best gr ides. Qualities suitable for storage 
attract considerable attention and are held 
about steady. Firsts find a fair outlet but inferior 
grades drag. Prices governing round lots, and 
subject to some advance for selections in a small 
way, are as follows: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras lite Pp th, western firsts li@l4ic, 
seconds 12}@13e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 14}@15c, 
firsts 13@14c, western dairy firsts llc, seconds 9@ 
10c, factory fey 10}a1se. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, a fair demand 
for fancy creamery. Western fcy emy 15}¢ Pp bb, 
fair to prime 12@15c, fey prints lve, good toch 
l4al6e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market fairly steady. 
Prey emy lie Pp Ib, ch albe, imt cmy ll@lsc, la- 
dles 12ec, dairy prints ll@l2e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly steady. Elgin cemy 
léc P Ib, Ohio l4alde, dairy 7@10c.—At Cleveland, 
active and slightly easier. Good to ch emy 13@ 
léc, Elgin 16@174e, dairy 8@13ce.—At Toledo, in full 
supply and ‘good demand, Good to ch emy 16@ 
lve, dairy 12@14ce.—At Cincinnati, a fair demand 
for choice. Fey Eigin cmy 17$e, Ohio 13@15e, ch 
dairy Sac. 

At Boston, the operations of buyers are ofa 
hand-to-mouth character and the market is about 
le lower and steady at the decline, especially for 
strictly fancy grades. For northern dairy demand 
is slow. Quotations for round lots are as follows: 
Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes l6e Pp tb, north- 
ern N ¥ léa@lic, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 
aie, northern firsts Male, eastern 14@lic, 
western firsts léc, seconds llalze, extra Vt dairy 
lic, N Y l4e, firsts 15e, western imt emy ll@lee. 
Prints lave premium over above prices, 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars Ty@>}c P tb.—At Syracuse, full cream 8 aloe. 
—At Buffalo, market quiet. N Y full cream 9@9iec, 
Western Sasie, part skims 34@4c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, the cheese offering was 21 
lots, 1024 boxes, 6¢ bid on the board, no sales 
made but entire lot sold later on the street at 6$@ 
6jc.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, &8@10$c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 10jc.—At Cuba, about 30 fac- 
tories represented, yet quantity averaged light. 
Large white sold at Ta@7}c, one lot of small at 
other small T}a@7}c, the latter for picnics. 

At New York, tlhe wide range in quality is a 
depressing feature. The market is well cleaned 
up of really fancy grades, but poorer lots are in 
bad shape and weak at the lower prices. 
Exporters are in the market for fine color- 
ed and occasionally pay a shade over quo- 
tations, if the quality is just right. New cheese 
NY fuil cream ch large white 7@7}c, good to 
prime 6) 4@6j}c, colored 7a7jc, good to prime 6) aéje, 
ch small white and colored 8a@&8}jc, ch light skims 
ihace, full skims 2@2)c. Old cheese: N Y full 











cream fey large fall made 9}@9}c, good to ch &@ 
9, small colored and white 9}a@ jc, good to ch 74 


) > 


a0, part skims Sa@4ic, full skims 2@2ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices fairly 
sustained under moderate offerings. N VY factory, 
ch small 9@9}c P th, ch large 9a@9jic, new full 
cream 74@84ce, part skims 5aé6e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moderate, 
prices easy. NY 9}a%jc P Ib, flats 9} @10c. 

Ohio—At ¢ levelanda, quiet and steady, demand 
light. Full cream cheddars 9}@104c Pp fb, flats 9@ 
(le, new &£@9ec, skims 5a8c¢, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At 
Toledo, in fair supply and demand. Full cream 
cheddars 1la@i2ec, flats 8@9$c, pound skims 8@9c, 
imt Swiss ll@i2c.—At Cincinnati, market steady 
under light supplies and moderate demand. Good 
to prime Ohio flats 9@9ic, family favorite 9}@10c, 
twins 10@104c, Young America 104@1lic. 

At Boston, the market shows a dull tone with 
prices at the former range, old stock working 
out slowly. N Y full cream small sizes 9$¢ pp tb, 
large 9c, firsts 7}@8c, Vt small extra 9}c, large 9c, 
sage cheese 10@12c, part skims 3@5c, full cream 
Ohio flats 8@8jc. 





Does Not Favor Silage for Dairy Cows. 

Last fall there was considerable trouble with 
the milk produced from the section of New York 
state sending refrigerator milk to the Phila mar- 
ket. A committee of three from the PMS Co 
were sent along the line to investigate, accom- 
panied by the gen mgr,sup’t and physician. Gen- 
erally speaking the buildings and accessories 
were in first-class order. The trouble with the 
milk was principally caused by improper feed and 
feeding, although in a number of cases it was caus- 
ed by strong milk from stripper cows. Through 
shortsighted policy some patrons would spoil 38 qts 
good milk rather than wash 2 gts strong bitter 
milk from a stripper. Owing tothe low price of po- 
tatoes a number of patrons were feeding them to 
the stock recklessly, without using proper judg- 
ment. We also found considerable ensilage milk. 
Noticing lately the discussion in your paper on 
the merits and demerits of ensilage as a feed, 
while there was much said in its favor and little 
or nothing against, an expression from the point 





THE DAIRY SITUATION 








of view of a large receiver and distributer may be 
interesting. 

Milk should have that sweet, nutty flavor with- 
out smell, taint or odor. Well-constructed silos 
were shown us, where the ensilage was said to be 
in first-class condition. It had that sweet pecu- 
liar odor noticeable in a cider press. This in it- 
self was enough to taint milk if anywhere near. 
Tasting the ensilage the stalk was full of acid. 
The farmers claimed if this ensilage was fed after 
milking, mixed with other feed, there would be 
no injury to the taste and smell of milk, cows 
thriving on it. But the trouble is, some will in- 
sist on feeding before and during milking, which 
is an improper method. It is hard to reconcile 
the thought that ensilage is a good food for cows 
producing milk to be made into butter or for 
family use (unless the ensilage is in strictly first- 
class condition and fed properly) when we have 
the complaints and trouble to satisfy and explain 
to our customers the why and wherefore, proba- 
bly losing their trade in the end.—{J. H. M. of PM 
S Co, Phila, 

Milk Freights from a Western Standpoint. 

The raising of horses, beef, pork, mutton, pota- 
toes, grain and to a certain extent butter and 
cheese has become unprofitable in New York 
and farmers in this section have been compelled 
to resort to milk shipping as about the only re- 
source left them. Now Orange Co and other farm- 
ers residing near New York have petitioned the 
interstate commerce commission to grant a 
graduated freight rate. If this petition is grant- 
ed it will be disastious to the milk shipping inter- 
ests of this section (250 miles from N Y). 

Milk is an exceptional product. Unlike most 
other food supplies the product of one day must 
reach the consumer the following day. New 
York is the only available martet for the sur- 
plus of this locality. Of course the object of the 
Orange Co people is to monopolize the market so 
that they can sell more milk at a higher price. 
Of the 3,500,000 people in and around N Y itis 
estimated that 3,250,000 are poor people. As milk 
is the most wholesome food in existence it is abso- 
lutely essential to have it furnished in large 
quantities at a moderate price and of the best 
quality. My station furnishes milk for the N Y¥ 
market containing 5 per cent butter fats as tested 
by the N Y board of health, As well restore the 
old U S$ distance graded postage rates for the ben- 
efit of Orange Co.—[J. J. Belknap, Tioga Co, N Y. 

A Live Farmers’ Marketing Association. 

Aggressive work and satisfactory results are the 
history of the Utah county fruit and agricultural 
society, a co-operative body at Provo City, Utah. 
Organized about two years ago with a seant 
dozen members, the society proposed to sell farm, 
ranch and orchard produce on the co-operative 
plan, thereby saving much of the middlemen’s 
profits and securing more neaily full value for 
the goods. ‘*The membership is more than satis- 
fied with results of their enterprise,’’ writes F. J 
Covert, secretary and manager. 

“To show how necessary it is for farmers to 
combine,’ he says, *‘in order to successfully com- 
bat all the trusts which are working such harm, 
the following conditions of the markets in Provo 


at the time of organization are noted March 28, 
oH, farmers were able to get only 2Y2a25e p bu, 
half trade, half cash, for potatoes. Two days 
later, this sociely sold the first car, netting the 
producers 30¢ cash. As soon as we could get 


thoroughly in touch with the markets the farmers 
were netted 33¢@36e and at the same time the re- 
sults of these efforts forced the dealers to aban- 
don their efforts to combine against us. They 
were also obliged in self-defense t pay cash as 
well as better prices, not only for potatoes but 
all other produce. The most conservative men 
here are compelled to admit this co-operative 
effort has been the means of putting several 
thousand dollars in the pockets of the farmers, 
which otherwise would have found its way else- 
where. 

“To-day, the most enterprising farmers of the 
country are strong advocates and supporters of 
this society. Our trade extends over a large part 
of the country, and through efforts in putting on 
the markets nothing but the best, there is an out- 
let for our products from Idaho to Texas, Ill and 
Minn. Only one thing is needed to make the 
farmers of Utah county more prosperous than 
their neighbors, and that is united support of the 





‘society and a more careful study of mutual inter- 


ests. Ihave had 20 years’ business experience in 
15 states and am more than ever convinced that 
the only way to avoid unfair treatment is to con- 
duct co-operative societies on the plan of this one. 
if the farmers of any section desire information 
with a view of organizing, any such will be 
cheerfully given upon request.”’ 





Food.—Subscriber wants to know what is the 
best grain to feed with brewers’ grains to in- 
crease the quantity and quality of milk. Ground 
oats is the best material to mix with brewers’ 
grains, but the nitrogenous feeding stuffs, like 
clovers, cottonseed, linseed apd ground oats mixed 
with bran, exert a greater influence on the quan- 
tity and the quality of milk than corn, wheat or 
brewers’ grains. 








MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE. 

Ihave not made less than $16.00 any day while sey. 
ing Centrifugal Ice Cream lreezers. Anyone should 
make from #5 to #8 a day selling cream and from g7 to 810 
selling freezers, as it is such a wonder, there is always a 
crowd wanting cream. You can freeze cream ele vantly 
one ininute, and that astonishes people so the y all want: 
taste :t, and then many of them buy freezers as thy prs 
is smooth and perfectly frozen. Every freezer is ou: aran- 
teed to freeze cream perfectly in one minute. A; youe 
can sell ice cream and the freezer sells itself. My sister 
makes from #10 to flsaday. W. II. Baird & Co., 14 S 
Highland Ave., Station A., Pittsburg, Pa., will np ail you 
full particulars free, so you can go to work and make lots 
of mone y any where ,as with one freezer you ¢ an make a 
hundred gallons of cream a day, or if you wish they will 
hire you on a salary. ; 


- 
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OU MEAL (502!) LINSEED OIL 
Now very cheap and White Lead 
Feed it liberally to all stock until Makes paint last f ars 








grass comes. Watch your neig house, barn Mix 

bor who feeds it all year rou paints are doubtf l lined 
Are YOU feeding it ? Some good-and s € very bad 
For Pure Linseed Oil or Meal, and White Lead, ask for “T iomp- 


eon’s,”’ or address the manufacturers 
re & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., Allegheny, Pa 


Kills and 
— 
will 
ct & H. Pe 
ae Scab 
Book on dipping mailed free, by 
Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, tx. J) I P 
bp gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. 50c. 


f druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for $2 pkt. 
Cc YRIL FRANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New Yo Ls Gite 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers Cirect. e have no agen 
for Cirewar. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 











Curious puzzle made of this new 
PURE and wendactel n etal. I teresting 


and amusit g; sent po aid wr 10¢, 


ALUMINUM i pithy, Sats 
$9 - WEEKL quired,” fallete, tmpeecibl 








scheme a new one; particulars free. 


8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Bostor 








Instruments, Drums, Un 

ments for Bandsand Dr 

est prices ever quoted. Fin 

Illustrations, mailed free; 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [IL 


“(WALL- PAPER 











Samples mailed free from the largest con 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than othe 
PAPERS from 2':c. to 83). a Roll—S Yards. 


DEALERS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILL ION ROLLS—An Unlimited Varie 


KAYSER & ALLMAN “stssers 
a TO ORDER 
Suits $2 355. 


Correct styles, supenior 
workmansixip, for less 


than 
One-Half 


Tailors Prices. 


Goods shipped C. O. D. 
You can examine them 
at express office and rf 
not satisfactory they 
are returned at our expense. 


Write for samples. 


We refer by permission to Metropolitan 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Address ALL WOOL CLOTHIERS, 
Dept. § Chicago 


OT 


The Myrick Family. 


1 am interested in working up the genealogy of this 
family in America. Will all of this name in the United 
States and Canada please write me at once. Give me your 
full name, addre <8 — occupation, and your ancestry 38 
far back as you have it; also any facts, anecdotes, refer- 
ences, photographs, ete. , that may aid in making the 
renealogy complete, or th: ut might add interest to a bo 
on this subject, if the material and interest warrant such 

ublication. Please address HERBERT MYRICK. 

resident Orange Judd Co.,52 Lafayette place, Ne ew 
York city, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, 1 














THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


The Real Situation of Cigar Leaf. 

The poor quality of Sumatran leaf of the last 
two crops is strikingly shown by a careful study 
of the treasury department’s official returns of im- 
ports and exports. During the nine months end- 
ed March 31, imports of Sumatran wrappers were 
about 1,000, 000 ths le thanin like period of previ- 
ous year, while 700,000 Ibs re of this leaf was 


back to Ge decreased 
Net im- 
100,000 


like period last 


Imports 
doubled. 


shippe 
nearly one-fourth; r 





xports 
ports for pi st nine mont e thus under 2, 
d to over 3,600,000 II 





lbs, COM] 












year. The net idition to our stocks of foreign 
wrappt rs was not h asmuch this nine months 
as last. Meanw!l ‘ r manufacturing has 
picked up, and the co umption of wrapper leaf 
has increased, Nearly a million pounds more 
imported wrappe! : been withdrawn for 
consumption during thie nine months than last. 
Hence stocks in bond « March 31 were Jess than 
at same date for four rs. Moreover it is doubt 
less true that the supplies out of bonded ware- 
houses are atl t practically xhausted, compar- 
edto the enorn 38 ks that were imported 
prior to 1 Meck y bill. Large as the supply 
in bond still s¢ l ,700,000 lbs, if we allow 
8 ibs of it to wrap 1000 ¢ irs itis only enough to 
cover 1897 miill = ul the’ product of six 
yonths’ work f Ame! i igar factories The 
facts about imports, stocks in bond and quantities 
withdrawn for con n, we thus compare 
I 1 Ma 4 1895 1894 1293 
I ] a t $.000 5,706,000 5.622.000 2.530,000 
r 9m 8,0 635,000 2,119,000 4,433, 
Total supp ’ B92 ( $1 00 741,000 6,9 
In bond Mar 31, 5.689.000 6,994 006 5,706,000 5.62 
Consumptic IS, 3,233,000 2,347,000 2,035,000 1 
Allowing for stocks out of bond, if the importé 
tion of foreign wrappers should be prohibited, 
the present upply w lid be exhausted in about 
eight m¢ ths! Sto ‘ domestice wrapper eaf 
of poor I ilso comparatively small. 
The Cuban war is also a bull factor If the new 
crop Sumatra is poor in « lity, if the tariff is rais 
ed, if « domestic °96 crop is of fine quality—then 
the market for this year’s cigar leaf crop will be 
a profitable « But here ire other big ‘‘ifs.’’ 
Plant only as uch you can take the best care 
of. Price will surely be gove™ned largely by 
quality Export of leaf from Cuba has been pro- 
hibited, but this will have no immediate effect 
ou domesti leaf, immense importaticns of 
Havana fillers have been made in anticipation of 
some such action. 


More About Our Sumatra Competitor. 
A report from US Consul Pratt at Singapore 








just issue places Sumatran crop of 1890 at 
236,000 bales of 174 tbs each This was so large 
that price s declined, and mai estates were closed 
up. In 91, the crop was about 10,000 bales less 
but profits were still comparatively small, and the 
‘2 crop Was only 150,000 bales followed by 160,000 
ies t f Tit it year Vv ile the "HH crop was about 
200,000 1 hich is considered the utmost that 
can be sold at a prof There are 26 public com 
} s 1 private planters engaged in the in- 
dusti 4 r N The famous Deli 
Maats ppy or Pioneer Dutch company produces 
tor lo ire crop It owns 21 
states, p1 icing « ,000 bales yearly, and in 
1d dend of 100 per cent with an aver- 
of « per ¢ nnua ly for the past 15 
years. In the past ¢% ivs it has received an 
verage of over 50e P Ib (U Scurrency) for its crop. 
One Chinese coolie is employed to each 1} acres 
and is paid from $1 to 8 for each 1000 plants de 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

A durable steel windmill that will stand the 
wear of | sorts of i ement weather, useful for 
irrigation, or for mechanical power, is made by 
the Perkins Wind M Co, Mishawaka, Ind. This 
enterprisi lL re firm also make tanks 

r all purpose f 1 ‘st galvanized steel. To 
make money | nt farming, a windmill in 
many states is a nece ty, to furnish power for 
all sorts of } ie | pective buvers will be 
be! l he Perkins Co for illus- 
trated « ( 


rgest strietly dry goods store in 








Am , ‘i Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelp t lr} f i through its extensive ad 
ertisis 1 the rate trustworthy method 
‘ busi ! ittained a success in 

e th not equalled by many. 

rder department has customers at al- 

postoffice the United States. Many 

of thes stomers have been gained through 
goods tised at s] ul prices. Almost every 
week a it advertisement of a certain line of 
g00ds is sent out The goods are accurately de- 


scribed,and the price, 
Oo mailing, is named. 


vhich invariably covers cost 
If the not satis- 
tactory to the buyer, t y may be returned and 
the purchase promptly refunded. 


goods are 


mone will be 


None need fear to send for goods advertised over 
the name of Strawbridge & Clothier—in Phila- 
delphia and throug! the country their name 
8asynonym for all it is just and fair in busi- 


nesg, 


TOBACCO AND HOPS 


livered after the harvest, while Japanese coolies 
get $6 a month for men and women $3, and board 
themselves, other help and foremen getting $9 to 
12 ~ mo and board themselves. With a plow and 
two pairs of buffaloes about 4a Pp day is plowed 
and an expert plowman is paid $8 } mo and 
boards himself. The McKinley bill and the 
crop knocked the average price of the Deli Maats- 
happy’s °90 crop to 30c P ib US currency, but 
inder our lower duty and with a smaller yield 
the ’93 crop averaged 57¢ on the plantation. 


big 


teturns for the Tobacco Crop. 
The tobacco crop of the country for 1895 is esti- 
mated by the division of statistics of the U S dept 
fagr at 491,544,000 ibs, raised and 


: On 635,950 a, 
valued at 

















35,574,000; the estimates for previous 
years are as below: 

TOBACCO CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Year Acres Pounds Value, Amt 
1881, 646,239 449,880,000 $43,372,000 
1882, 671, 513,078,000 43,190,000 
1883, 451,546,000 40.455.000 
1884, 541,504,000 44,160,000 
1885, 562. 736,000 43,266,900 
1886, Be 537.000 468,000 
1887, 386,240,000 40,977,000 
1888, 565,795,000 43,667,000 
1893, 485,024,000 5,000 
1894, 406,678,000 000 
1895, 491,544,000 000 





Culture and Curing of Tobacco. 
4 report of experiments in tobacco culture cor 
ducted last year at the Wis exp sta The 
yield increased with the closeness of planting; 


states: 


the size and thickness of the leaves diminished 
with the closeness of planting; the per cent of 
fillers increased with the closeness of planting, 


the shading of the lower lea 
From the 
the station 
10 apparent re why 
Wilson Hybrid tobacco in 


probably because 





vas increased, experiments of 


conelndes there is 


wo seasons, 


ason growers OL Span 1 or 
Wisconsin sli hai not 
set plants in rows as near together as 
vith convenience utivation 
me foot apart in the row. 
termine whether leaf increases in size and thick- 
ness by allowing plants to stand after topping, it 
vas determined the thickness and dry matter of 
the leaf tended to increase up to 32 days after t 


is consistent 
and as near as 


In expe riments to de- 


im ¢ 


ping. 
A New Competitor. 

A boom in tobacco culture in Mexico has been 
caused by the immigration of Cuban planters to 
hat country during the past twelve months. 
Prior to this time, also, the culture and export of 
tobacco had increased. It is declared that all of 
produce d in 
rieties of 
ind climate, from the lowlands to the mountain 
The government is willing to make large 
concessions of lands to tobacco planters and in 
other ways will do everything possible to stimul: 
the industry. Some excellent wrappers have been 
grown in Mexico and with the cheap labor of that 
country and prices on a silver basis, we are 
posed to regard it as a possible serious competitor 


the varieties of tobacco can be 


Mexico, owing to the extensive v: soil 


tops. 





dis- 





to American leaf, both in home and foreign mar- 
kets. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEW YORK, May 26—The total business is 
moderate and prices remain as last quoted. 


Chere is no new feature to reportin this mar 
Advices from the interior indicate good pr 
inthe yards. No large contracts are yet heard of, 


gress 


although offers have been made at low prices, 
European markets continue their usual quietude. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUNI 
May 20 May 22 May 25 
State N Y crop 95, choice 714@8 734@8 733@8 
“ ‘ “ * med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
"04, Choice, 405 4@5 4@5 
ae: 3 = * med to prime, 4@4%, 4@41, 4@41 
com, 24,3 244@3 244@3 
old olds Me i” ie ee 
Pacifie coast. "45 choice T@74 7@7% 7G 
" . * med to prime, hab ab 
“ crop "94 choice, 4@444 4@414 
mie ined To prime, @3*4 ae 
sed common 244 Le 
German, 14@20 14@20 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS, 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), May 2 
looking well, having wintered as well as usual. 
About 25 acres been plowed up and about 
ive acres reset. In this school district there are 

ine erops of old hops on hand of ’93 and one of 
‘95. Dealers are buying a few but at prices 
Shipments the past week were: By Frank Karkar, 
50 bale N¥s by A. Schroeder, 92 bales to 
Rondout, N Y; by C, France, 9 Central 
B re, NY; by W. M. Richardson, 9 bales to 
Philadelphia; by S. V. F. Uhlman, 80 bales to Cin- 
cinnati; by George W. Elkins, 3 bales to Detroit. 


1 
LOW 


s to 


bales to 


onunsccmnasgitlieaiimamitth 
Block Test for Mutton. 

conducted by the 
out 


The 
As the result of a feeding test 


lowa exp station Shropshire sheep ‘‘dressed 


net to gross better than any other breed. A 
number were marketed in Chicago with the 
following results when sent to the butchers’ 
block: Yearling Shropshires, 62.3 per cent; 


Shropshire lambs, 56.3; Southdown lambs, 5.4; 
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Leicester lambs, 57.8; Lincoln lambs, 56.2; Cots- 
wold lambs, 54.9; Oxford lambs, 55.7; Suffolk 
lambs, 53.6; cross Merino and Shropshire lambs, 
53.7; range Shropshire lambs, 55.6; Dorset lambs, 
52.6; Merino lambs 51.8. 








The Bagworm.—M. K. N., Pittsburgh, Pa, sends 
cocoons taken from a European larch and wants 
to know the name of the insect from which these 
come and how it may be destroyed. The cocoons 
are those of the bagworm. The larvae of this 
creature are often very destructive to the foliage 
of many of our shade and ornamental trees and 
they frequently attack fruit trees. If one of these 
bags is opened at this season of the year, the 
brownish case inside will be found t contain a 
mass of smalJ yellowish eggs, surrounded by a 
more or fawn colored silky down. These 
hatch in May or early in June. The young larvae 
begin feeding at once and enclose themselves in 
a case which they carry around. By the end of 
July the caterpillars become full grown and fasten 
their bags to the twigs, where they transform. The 
f a wingless moth and never leaves the 


less 


remaie 1S 
The male has transparent wings and is very 

during warm days. After pairing, the 
female deposits her eggs, works her way out of 
the bag, drops to the ground and dies. The most 
effective remedy is hand picking. This should be 
ione during the winter or early in the spring, be- 
fore the eggs hatch and while the cocoons are 
most easily detected. If infested trees are 
thoroughly gone over and the cocoons picked off 
and destroyed, there need be no danger from these 
If, however, a few coccons’ should 
unnoticed and the young appear, spray 
with a solution of paris green, one pound of poi- 
son to 100 or 150egallons of water. 


vag. 


active 


insects, 


escape 


The First Importation of Angor« Goats 
made in 1849, by Dr J. B. Davis—two bucks 
females. The facts relative to subsequent 
importations and their results are given in. the 
article of Mr Diehl in the US agricultural report 
of 1862. The most exhaustive work on Angoras, 
indeed the only one of value, was that written by 
the late John L. Hayes, secretary national associa- 
tion of wool manufacturers, published by Orange 
Judd Company in 1882, but now out of print. Its 
title was: ‘*The angora goat, its origin, culture 
and products.’’ We are pleased to learn that anew 
pamphlet on this industry is being prepared by 
Col William Black of Ft McKavett, Texas, who 
will send it free to all who ave thinking of going 
into this profitable industry, as he ts an extensive 
breeder of Angoras. 


was 


and six 








To keep flies off cattle.—I know of an article, 
one application of which will keep flies off cat- 
tle from 4 to 7 days. Dairymen wishing to know 
about this will inclose two stamps. M. A. Lyster, 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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SEND FOR 
BRAND NEW 
CATALOCUE 
No. 246. 





New Facts, New Results; 
New Machines, New Prices. 





A Practical Education 
IN 


Up-to-Date Dairying. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 60,, 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORE 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed, Thos9in 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. A choice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 
sale. Prices right. 

A. A. CORTELYOU, Neshanie Station, N. J. 
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A Crimson Cockade. 


By Isabel Gordon. 








HEN 7 O’CLOCK STRUCK, 
Bathia Fenwick rose from her 
low chair, turned the lamp 
higher and held out the work 
on which she had been busily 
stitching, for a hurried survey. 
It was a quaint frock, faded and dim, not so 
much from sunshine or long wear as by old 
age. The material was a fine, dainty, silk 
muslin in a tint which a hundred years ago 
might have been pink. Now it was of a 
creamy hue, with a faint rosy glow in it here 
and there, almost as subdued as the ghost of a 
fragrance which wafted from its folds when 
Bathia gave it a shake to smooth out the nar- 
row flounces and yellow lace. 

‘*‘Dear old great, great grandmamma,’’ said 
the girl, as she fingered the faded ribbons 
which were gathered in a little knot on the 
shoulder. ‘‘I wonder what you would say if 
you could see another Bathia Fenwick don- 
ning your pretty party gown in such different 
surroundings from those you used to have.’’ 
And her blue eyes looked around somewhat 
sadly at the queer, small room which was her 
home. 

It was the top chamberin a big boarding 
house. Anybody else but Bathia might have 
given it up in despair. She didn’t; the fun- 
ny corners and queer, sloping walls, with a 
low dormer window, offered untold opportu- 
nities for her artistic fingers. She had saved 
some treasures in ancient furniture, things 
her mother had brought from her old south- 
ern home. So Bathia’s room looked not un- 
like what her great grandmother’s quaint 
chamber might have been. 

Bathia was as happy as achild in anticipa- 
tion of its first party, over her invitation for 
to-night. She thought, too, with a smile, as 
she pulled out the lace about the neck, how 
queerly it had all happened. 

It was just three weeks ago to-day. The 
oftice was very close and hot that afternoon 
and she was very tired of clicking out a long 
dictation on the typewriter, when she heard 
Mr Hendrick’s voice, in the tone which he kept 
for his wealthy clients. A lady stood beside 
him whom he introduced to Bathia as Mrs 
Fearing. She was very handsomely dressed 
and distinguished looking, but her sweet, 
lovely face, with its halo of silvery hair, 
made Bathia almost fall in love with her im- 
mediately. 

‘*T am very happy to meet Miss Fenwick,’’ 
she said, with a cordial handshake, ‘‘and 
may I talk to you for just ten minutes? Mr 
Hendrick says we may chat in his private 
office,’’ she added, glancing around the 
busy room. Bathia followed her wondering- 
ly. But she was quite at her ease. 

Bathia’s mother had been a gentlewoman. 
She had brought up her little daughter as 
carefully in their tiny home as her own child- 
hood had passed on the beautiful Carolina 
plantation. 

‘*Bathia Fenwick is a name closely asso- 
elated with our family aoistory,’’ said Mrs 
Fearing, with her charming smile, when the 
lawyer had left them alone in his luxurious 
oftice, ‘‘and I hope, my dear little girl, you 
will not think I am taking a liberty in ask- 
ing you something about yourself, for I am 
very anxious to know all you will tell me.’’ 

Bathia told ber asimple story, yet a sad and 
common one, of her father and mother driven 
north because of fortunes ruined by the war; 
how her father died ten yeurs ago and how 
she and her mother iad Jived on in a pretty 

country town where summer boarders were 
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plentiful and people were found ready to pay 
well fora place in Mrs Fenwick’s daintily 
bept home. Then she broke down, and with 
a sob in her voice Bathia told of her coming 
to Baltimore a year ago and obtaining a po- 
sition in Mr Hendrick’s office through a New 
York friend. ‘‘And that’s all,’’ the girl add- 
ed slowly. 

**Did you not have an ancestress who bore 
your name?’’ asked Mrs Fearing, gently. 

‘*Yes, both my great-great-grandmother and 
my grandmamma were Bathia Fenwick.’’ 

** And she lived in Edgefield district, South 
Carolina?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Bathia, simply. 

Then Mrs Fearing told how, in glancing over 
the directory for the address of a Mr Fenton, 
she had chanced across the name Miss Bathia 
Fenwick, employed by John Hendrick & Son. 

‘*That happened only yesterday,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and [could hardly wait to come and 
see you, for your name leads one away back 
to the days of my own people, when a century 
ago Bathia Fenwick was almost one of their 











in storage at Bay Cliff, a huge old trunk, where 
lay folded ainong ancient lavender and folds 
of tissue paper,a gown she had peeped at rey. 
erently when her mother permitted. It had 
belonged to the first Bathia Fenwick. go 
she sent for the old trunk. It crowded her 
bed and the spindle-legged toilet table into a 
corner, but Bathia enjoyed its contents huge- 
ly. When Bathia took out the quaint muslin 
gown with its deliciously odd pattern and 
so queerly fashioned, she could not resist the 
temptation of trying it on. She looked 
charming in it, and it fitted her perfectly. 
She had done up her hair in the fashion of a 
hundred years ago, and the soft yellow lace 
clung caressingly about her round white neck, 
The gown was short, for Bathia Fenwick of 
1780 did not indulge in trains, and beneath 
the scant frills one could see a neat pair of an- 
kles and pretty feet in white silk stockings 
and high-heeled satin shoes that had accom- 
panied the filmy gown. 

Bathia’s mirror reflected a lovely, flushed 
face and a most charming figure when the 














THE COCKADE. 


Copyright, 1896, by the Orange Judd Co. 


own family. I belong to the society of Colo- 
nial Dames, not because itis a present day 
fad among idle women but because its e&ist- 
ence helps to bring to the daylight many an 
interesting story of bygone days and some- 
thing of the life of our fathers and mothers. 
Since I was achild I have been interested 
in this sort of thing. I was one of the first 
women in this city to ally myself with the 
Daughters of the Revolution. When I wrote 
to southern relations to help me with data 
about my people, a cousin in our old Virgin- 
ian home sent me asa gift two huge boxes 
full of papers which had been in his attic. 
Now I have everytising classified as to date 
and personality, and the stories I have pieced 
together from these old letters. One of them 
is about your great-great-grandmother, Bathia 
Fenwick. She was a belle of Edgefield, and 
her fearless, womanly nature made her one 
of the heroines of the Revolution.’’ 

Then Bathia repeated some of the stories 
her father had often told her of the thrice re- 
moved grandmother. At length Mrs Fearing 
had to go, but not before Bathia had promis- 
ed to dine at her home the next evening. 

The girl sighed now, half unconsciously, 
as she thought of that luxurious home, while 
she glanced around at her smail attic room. 

She was too young to be unhappy over any- 
thing for more than a few moments, so she 
went busily to work upon her toilet. She 
was dressing for a social meeting of the Oris- 
kay chapter, where she was to be one of the 
guests of honor and to be introduced to many 
of Mrs Fearing’s friends. When the invita- 
tion came, she recollected, among the things 





From a Painting by J. L. G. Ferris. 


girl took a last glance at herself before hur- 
rying downstairs to the carriage Mrs Fearing 
had sent for her. 

There was a finely gowned crowd ascending 
and descending the wide stairs at the beauti- 
ful Elm Hill home, and Bathia’s heart beat 
with a half-frightened tremor when her shab- 
by old water proof rubbed shoulders with a 
magnificent opera cape of ermine and _ bro- 
cade. But when she entered the big parlor 
amid a buzz of admiration and took her place 
on Mrs Fearing’s right hand, she felt as if 
she might be living over again some gay 
scene in the life of her beautiful ancestress. 
[It was far lovelier than anything she had 
ever dreamed of, with fragrant flowers, mu- 
sic, soft lights and all the spacious delight of 
a great old house. Presently Mrs Fearing, 
after many individual introductions, led 
Bathia to atiny alcove with a framing of 
green palms, and introduced her to the as- 
semblage of men and women, who welcomed 
her with the soft clapping of gloved hands. 

Bathia’s heart stood still for a moment, 
while she listened as Mrs Fearing told her 
guests of Miss Fenwick’s story of a woman 
they all honored. The girl had spent hours 
of labor over the letters trying to write 4 
story, but it would not come, so she had fill- 
edina little ivory tablet with notes and 
trusted to her faculty of story telling. Many 
a night when the children in the Bay Cliff 
boarding house were too fretful or too tired 
to sleep she had crept upstairs and soon led 
them to slumberland by her stories. She re- 
membered once hearing someone who had lis- 
tened to one of these recitals tell her mother, 














‘‘Bathia might make a splendid income some 
day by story telling.”’ 

But this night it very different. 
wide-eyed occupants of white cots in a 


The 
dim 
room were an odd contrast to this gathering 


was 


of fashionable, expectant people. She took 
up her tablet and glanced over her notes in a 
tremor of nervousness. As she raised her 
eves she looked away out through the wide 
arch beyond to the hall, where on the stairs 
she saw a group of children, for the small 


had been allowed to 
stay there to hear Miss Fenwick if they would 
be very still. Bathia looked away over the 
heads of the older guests and began her story 
as simply as if she back in a nursery, 


modulated losing its 


people of the nursery 


were 
he r charmingly voice 
neryous tremor alter a sentence or two. 

‘tT do not think,’’ she began, ‘‘that I really 
have to introduce to anybody here my grand- 
mother of a Bathia Fen- 
wick, because Mrs Fearing has already kindly 


hundred years ago, 


[do not know how long ago 
her. I think my 
upstairs 
one rainy day to see 
chest which stood under 
had heard of 

and L had 


reward 


done that for me. 
it was that I first heard of 


earliest memory was of going 


with my father some 
old things in a great 
then I know I 
Bathia, 
vy weeks as a 
} 

l 


the eaves, only 
Great-great-grandmama 
been promised for mat 


one glimpse at her old gowns (the one I am 
wearing to-day) After I had gazed at this 
quaint frock and fingers d it reverently, and 


father 
about 


took me on 
her. The 
yrapevine, I re- 

that rainy day is always associ- 
Bathia Fen- 


shoes 


touched her prett 
his knee while he told me 
rain was splashing on the 
member, and 
ated with my memories of the 


] 


wick ol a century ago. 






‘The story I will tell you of her is made“up 
partly from the anecdotes my father told and 
some things I found in a book about heroines 
of the Revolution, but much more of it Mrs 
Fearing and I have found in Bathia Fen- 
wick’s own letters and in other letters which 
were written about that time. 

She was born in 1764, soin the earlier days 
of the contest she was little more than a child. 


ing, her father fell at 
married 
district, 


When she was quite you 
Bradidock’s 
Captain 
South ¢ 
Tors ol war 
She tells the 


and her mother 
Edgetield 
irolina She grew up with the ter- 
their door. 
days in some let- 


adeleat, 
George Gates of 
enacted before very 


story of these 


ters. There was searcely a night that they 
went to sleep without being awaked before 
morning by some wild alarm, and her letters 
speak of constant hardships, of pillage and in- 
sult She tells touchingly of her ‘mother’s 
anxiety and weak nerves,’ but others tell that 
her mother was a timid, nervous creature who 
during her husband’s absence retreated in 
eve ent of terror behind the shelter of 
her sirong young daughter, who although on- 
ly 15 was braver than many a soldier. 

Mrs Fearing has one letter which tells of 


the Gates family being almost at the verge of 


starvation, their well plenished home having 
been emptied time and again by the English 
soldiery. 

“One cold winter night when the whole 
household had retired, they were awakened 
by tremendous pounding on the doors, and 
outdoors they beheld a troop of rough, hungry 
Englishmen, who insisted on being admitted 
and fed. The mother locked herself and the 
younger children back chamber. Ba- 
thia as usual was left to treat with the foe. 
They had been admitted by the frightened 


Slaves, and when the girl went downstairs, 
she found the kitchen full of armed men, who 
Were chopping up tables and chairs to build 


wl em 


a 


ptied into the mid- 
n loaves anda ham or 
pitching a barrel 
they 


a tire, while the 
dle of the 


tw \nother soldier was 


room a coz 
of apples downstairs from a place where 
had been hidden. 

"* “Hold, 
this house 


cried Bathia, ‘and leave 


there 


” 


She must have made a rare picture in 
the light of the great woodfire, with a dozen 
frightened slaves cowering at her back. No 
Officer ever spoke with more authority to his 
men than did this young maid, says someone 
who tells the story in a letter. Women had 
been shot immediately for less interference 
than this, but Bathia did not seem to heed 
them. She seized a torch from a frightened 
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slave and rushed outdoors in the pelting rain, 

for she heard orders being given to drive all 

the cows and horses from the stable. 
‘**'Touch our property if you dare,’ she com- 

manded imperiously, and she was obeyed. 





‘*The commanding officer had been con- 
quered. He _ fell in love with the girl 
on the spot and ordered his men_ to 
leave the family alone, promising them 
his protection. In a few days this Majoi 


Barton appeared again to ask her to marry 


him. She refused angrily, for she was 
an ardent Whig and the Tory forces she 
hated. For months Barton kept them un- 
der surveillance. He knew every step Ba- 
thia took, every person she saw, and it was 
from one of his spies that he heard the story 


one night of her parting from a 
Robert Fenwick, who also her cousin. 
Barton was told of a long visit in the quiet, 
shady garden, of a gay cockade pinned on the 
young soldier’s hat, and of a loving, tearful 
good-by. 


lover, young 
was 


‘From that day forth, Barton was Robert 
Fenwick’s deadliest enemy. He was hounded 
everywhere, but he escaped their bullets mi- 
raculously and no prison strong 
enough to hold him. 


seemed 
‘*One night he had a deliverance. 
He had gone to his cousin’s on a hasty visit, 
and was returning to his regiment under coy- 
er of darkness. He had ridden only a mile 
was overtaken by afew of 
using brutally 
graveyard and threw 


strange 


or two when he 
Barton’s men, who after 
carried him to an old 

him into the vault of his ancestors, locked 
the great gate and left him fcr dead. 
Barton rode there next morning, gazed into 
the dismal vault, and saw the rigid body there 
north, plan- 


ad 
nim 


iron 


motionless, then went on to the 


ning in a few weeks to return, now that her 
lover was gone, and pay court to Miss Fen- 
wick. 

‘That night when Bathia w: making her 





rounds locking doors and seeing that every- 
thing was safe, she heard a piteous whine,and 
turned to find cousin’s dog, at 
her feet with handkerchief tied about 


his neck and pinned to it the cockade she had 


Wallace, her 


a silk 


made only a few months ago, now faded and 
stiff with blood. She returned hastily indoors, 
telling nobody but a faithful old slave of her 
errand. She carried a bottle of brandy and a 


lantern and put the big postilion saddle on 
the best horse in the stable. Then she was off, 


following the dog, who went yelping hefore 


her. At lastit led to the ancient graveyard, 
where with Wallace she paused at the deep 
vault There her lantern threw a few faint 
rays on Robert's still body. Almost frantie 
with despair she shook the heavy iron gate, 
but it would not move. She had thung her 


lantern into the and there 
enough, when she went to pick 
found the rusty key which Barton’s men had 
tossed away. In a few minutes she 
kneeling by her sweetheart on the damp floor. 
He was still alive but almost suffocated by 
he horrible atmosphere as well as racked by 


grass, 


strangely 


it up, she 


was 





Bathia 
somehow lifted him up on the saddle in front 
of her, and before daybreak she had him safe 
at her home, where she 

Then he 


the fever and suffering of his wounds 


nursed him baek to 
health. returned to the fortune of 
war and before the vear was out had been 
raised to a captaincy. 

‘*One day when his small force was a few 
miles distant from Edgetield, Bathia heard 
news of the utmost importance which must be 
There was to send, 


no one 


conveyed to him. 
so she waited till midnight and then, accom- 
panied by a little sister,she started in a canoe 
up the river for the \ 
a frail craft in a 


ther side 


Vhig’s encampment. It 
urrent and the 
made the 


was strong ¢ 


great forests on el darkness 
and solitude more profound. It was the hour, 


Bathia knew. when the enemy set out ona 
marauding expedition and her peril was great 
haunted the 


hard 
and 


for swarthy savages also shores. 
But, after two 


turned a bend in the river 


paddling, they 
saw ahead of 


nours 


them glimmering lights, which told they had 
almost reached their destination. They land- 


ed among the astonished soldiers and quick- 
ly delivered their message. Then all was hur- 
ry and confusion. Robert Fenwick had to see 
his brave sweetheart return through the dense 
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forests again unprotected. Duty 
first, and duty inéant action. 

‘**‘But a few months later the 
ended, the British were driven from our 
shores, and one day there was a wedding, 
when Bathia Fenwick was the bride, and the 
heroine, for, all the way from church, so his- 
tory tells us, as she rode home behind her 
handsome young husband, she was cheered 
and applauded by the crowds who lined the 
Edgetield highways.’’ 





called him 


war had 





A Pessimist. 
WILL TEMPLER, 


Iswan, if everI did see 

Such a poor, droutliy spring as we 

Are a-hevin’ all ’round here now, 

Corn ground is much too dry to plow, 

Spring grain is jest a standin’ still, 

Nothin’ growin’, an’ nothin’ will, 

If it keeps on in this here way. 

What makes grass is a cool, wet May; 

’N as far as that part, May makes rye, 

But that can’t head when it’s so dry. 

Signs of showers! Why, there ain’t none. 

Las’ Friday night when I see the sun 

A settin’ clear, I says, says I, 

“Friday night, an’ a good clear sky,-— 

Now, that means rain ’fore Monday night.”’ 

A drop! Not by a blessed sight. ; 

Can’t now depend on anything. 

Treetoads ¢’n croak an’ cuckoos sing, 

’"N peacocks yawp; but I tell you, 

They don’t fetch rain ez they ust to do, 

No more’n the swallers flyin’ low, 

Doin’ their best; can’t make it go. 

J watch the pitcher; it may sweat; 

If’t does, why then we’ll git rain yet; 

Ef’t don’t, of course won’t nothin’ grow. 

Ef’t does, remember, / told you so. 
a 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

9. HippEN FLowers—John, who was the here, 
settled himself in his now turopped-backed 
chair, and told us about making a eall at his 
girl’s house. She was writing, and being 
afraid she would drop ink on the carpet, she 
had covered the Hoor with crash, and put the 
ink ina vial. Etiquette, she said, required 


this. He said she was so engaged in what she 
was doing, that the carpet? would never 


be nasty, for she was only chewing the 
end of the penholder and thinking. He said 
she was prim, rose early in the morning, and 
always looked sweet, peaceful and happy. 

—-- oe 


Just for Fun. 


At a village in Worcestershire recently, the 
clergyman asked the bridegroom the usual 
question whether he was willing to take the 
woman to be his wedded wife, and the rustic, 
scratching his head for a moment or two, re- 
plied, ‘‘Ay, I’m wulling, but I’d rather hae 


her sister. 


rhe old hen flew from her nest and cackled 
loud and long. ‘‘When eggs are nine cents 
a dozen,’’ said the old rooster, eyeing the 
performance with languid disapproval, ‘*it is 
a ridiculous exhibition of vanity to make all 
that fuss over one egg.’”’ 

A naval officer, wishing to bathe in a Cey- 
lon river, asked a native to show him a place 
where there were no alligators. The native 
took him to a pool close to the estuary. The 
officer enjoyed his dip; and while drying him- 
self, he asked his guide why there were never 
any alligators in that pool. ‘‘ Because, sah,’’ 
she Cingalese replied, ‘‘they plenty ‘fraid of 
thark. 


‘John has broken the record,’’ said the 
proud father. 

‘I expect si said his mother, resignedly. 
‘*He’s broken the front gate, and three places 
in the hedge, and the cat’s back and the cro- 
quet set, and his collar bone, since he began 
to ride, and I’m prepared for anything.’’ 


Johnny Jameson had arrived at his eighth 
birthday, and thought that it would be real 
nice to write a letter to his papa, and this is 
the way he began: 

‘*My Dear Papa: Whenever I am tempted to 


do wrong I think of you, and say, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ ”’ 
‘‘There is always one way,’’ observed Hig- 


gins, ‘‘to make a man acknowledge the corn.”’ 
‘‘How ds that?’’ queried Barker. ‘‘Step on 
it,’’ said Higgins. 


‘‘We have no use for bear stories,’’ said the 
editor. ‘‘Our readers demand something 
spicy.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the man with a manu- 
script, ‘‘this story is about a cinnamon bear.’’ 
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Gold or Silver ? 
The nomination of Maj William McKinley 
at St Louis is generally conceded, and the 
next question is the probable currency plat- 
form to be adopted. Of 916 delegates, 740 
have been chosen on gold standard platforms, 
unless we except Ohio and Michigan, whose 
delegates together number 74 and deducted 
from 740 leave 666, or more than a two-thirds 
majority. Kansas and seven southern states 
considered doubtful have a_ total of 92 dele- 
gates, some of whom might swell this majori- 
ty. But judging from the conventions of 1888 
and 1892, a bitter fight and a compromise with 
the silver wing is by no means impossible. 
Wall street’s persistent attempt to commit Maj 
MeKinley on the currency question aad the 
savage attacks upon this candidate by certain 
eastern newspapers are believed to have 
strengthened his candidacy in the west. 

A New York forecast of the democratic sit- 
uation, made by a gold standard organ, con- 
cedes 422 of the 910 delegates to the silver 
men, claiming 378 gold standard delegates and 
110 doubtful, with the chances largely in favor 
of silver. Rumors of a democratic alliance 
with the populists served further to alarm 
eastern democrats. 

EEE 


Russia’s Gorgeous Pageant, 


The city of Moscow, RusSia’s ancient capi- 
tal, is transformed into fairyland, a veritable 
Arabian Night’s dream, during the ceremo- 
nies connected with the coronation of the 
young czar, Nicholas II. The young ruler, 
who is the son of the late Alexander III, was 
28 years old on May 18, and on the 21st began 
the festivities which led up to his coronation 
on the 26th and continue through June7. The 
entire civilized world is represented there, 
the United States in a modest way by Am- 
bassador Breckinridge and wife and the sec- 
retary of legation, Mr Pierce, and his wife, 
these four being established in a small pri- 
vate house. Numerous Americans are pres- 
ent in a private capacity. To illustrate the ex- 
travagant prices ruling in Moscow just now, Li 
Hung Chang, representing the emperor of 
Chira, pays $28,000 for his handsome apart- 
ments for 20 days’ time. The cost of the cor- 
onation festivities, to the Russian people, 
will be at least $20,000,000. 

On the 21st the czar and ézarina (who was 
Prinicess Alix of Hesse, a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria) made their triumphal entry 
into Moscow. The procession which escorted 
them to the Kremlin or citadel was along 
one and the most magnificent seen in modern 
times. Priests in golden robes; Cossacks in 
searlet uniforms; the hundreds of Asiatie 
tribes over which the czar rules, wearing gor- 
geous turbans and carrying jeweled scimitars 
—these preceded his royal highness, who rode 
on a pure white horse and wore a stunning 
military uniform. Then came the royalty of 
Europe and other foreign nations, in stately 
coaches, and then, guarded before and behind 
by grenadiers, followed the czarina, in a gild- 
ed coach drawn by four pairs of cream 
horses. The city was ablaze on the night 
of the 2list with electric light, and _ the 
bells rang all day long. The _ coronation 
on Tuesday, the 26th, takes place in the 
cathedral of tlhe Assumption, one of the 
churches clustered within the Kremlin. The 
ezar receives the crown from the metropolitan 
or chief bishop of Novgorod, and places it on 
his own head. He also holds it for an instant 
over the head of the ezarina. He puts her own 
smaller crown upon the czarina’s head and 
places upon her a purple mantle and the col- 
lar of the order of St Andrew the Apostle. 
Numerous archbishops, bishops and other dig- 
nitaries of the Greek church participate in 
the imposing coronation ceremony. 

The czar and czarina are engaged from May 
23 to 25 in performing their devotions, mean- 
while military reviews and other exercises 
are going on. On the 22d and 23d they receiv- 
ed congratulations, and on the 27th, 28th and 
29th, they busy themselves receiving «further 
congratulations. The night of the coronation 
there is a grand fete,and thereafter till June 7, 
there are balls, concerts, dinners, reviews 
and what not, the various European and other 
governments vying with each other in lavish 
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entertainment and extravagant display. The 
favorite day of the Russian people is the 30th, 
the popular holiday, in which 400,000 people 
participate, assembling in a great park known 





CZAR NICHOLAS II. 


as the Khodyuka Polye. The czar and ezar- 
ina here receive the greetings of their subjects 
from a great pavilion. 

aie aa anene aes 

Seething Politics.—The A P A voted at its 
closing session in Washington to discontinue 
the adviso~y board, which had issued an anti- 
McKinley manifesto, though declaring that 
this action had nothing to do with the change. 
Delegates from 20 states got together after 
the convention and pledged themselves to 
work against Maj MeKinley on account of 
his ‘‘political association with the Roman 
Catholic political hierarchy.’’ 

The Iowa democratic convention brought 
ex-Gov William E. Boies, who is prominent 
in free silver councils, to the front. Nine 
free silver delegates were elected, and four 
gold standard men. The convention declared 
for Boies for president and for free silver at 
16 to 1, by a vote of 670 to 265. The South Car- 
olina democrats likewise adopted a_ free 
silver platform, constructed by Senator Till- 
man. The New Hampshire democratic con- 
vention declared for the gold standard and the 
Monroe doctrine, and for ex-Gov William E. 
Russell of Massachusetts for presideat. The 
Idaho republican convention indorsed the 
stand of the five free silver republican sena- 
tors, and declared silver to be the paramount 
issue. A resolution pledging the delegates to 
stand by the national ticket was defeated by a 
vote of 93 to 56. The North Carolina republi- 
can convention declared for ‘‘the use of gold 
and silver as standard money,’’ and in favor 
of McKinley. 

South Dakota’s delegates to the democratic 
convention are gold men, while those of Wyo- 
ming are for silver without waiting for the 
action of any other government. 

Some of the eastern newspapers got consid- 
erably excited over a meeting at Denver of 
the Young Men’s silver club, at which ex- 
Representative Belford was cheered when he 
advocated the secession of the states west of 
the Mississippi in case silver was not placed 
on an equality with gold. 


Washington Notes.—The fortifications bill as 
passed by the senate appropriates nearly 
$11,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000 over the 
amount decided upon by the house. 

A document charging President Cleveland 
with high crimes and misdemeanors was 
offered by Representative Howard of Ala- 
bama (populist), but the house refused by an 
overwhelming vote to consider it. 

The bill introduced by Representative Mc- 
Call of Massachusetts, which imposes a read- 
ing and writing test on immigrants, passed the 
house by a vote of 195 to 26. It was amended 
by the addition of the Corliss bill, which aims 
to keep out of this country Canadians who 
have been in the habit of traveling back and 
forth between the two countries. The bill 
cannot pass the senate at the present session. 

Gen Weyler’s edict forbidding the exporta- 
tion of tobacco from Cuba called out a protest 











from Secretary Olney to the Spanish govern. 
ment, as it would prevent American citizens 
who are the owners of tobacco from shipping 
it out of the island. Florida merchantg 
alone are said to have paid for $1,500,000 
worth of tobacco now in Cuba. 

A bill prohibiting the issue of United Stateg 
bonds without the consent of congress wag 
introduced by Senator Butler (populist) of 
Alabama, and the senate voted 34 to 20 to 
proceed to its consideration, the yea column 
being composed of 17 democrats, 12 republi- 
ans and five populists and the nay column 
of five democrats and 15 republicans. The 
measure was attacked by Messrs Hill of New 
York and Hawley of Connecticut, both char- 
acterizing it as repudiation. 

Hammond’s Long Sentence.—The Transvaal 
government has commuted the death sentence 
resting upon the American, John Hays Ham- 
mond, and three Engiishmen, to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment. Fifteen years in a _ Pretoria 
prison for middle-aged men is almost equiva- 
lent to death. It is hoped that President 
Kruger will relent, provided the English 
government heeds his demand and orders Ce- 
cil Rhodes out of Africa. Hammond’s con- 
nection with the reform committee now under 
sentence is said by his friends to have been 
that of a pacifier, who opposed an attack on 
the government, in which case this severe sen- 
tence is particularly unjust. 





What’s Going On.—Tennessee’s exposition 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the state to the union will open on 
May 1, 1897, but to preserve the historical jar- 
monies a formal opening will be held with 
elaborate ceremonies at Nashville on June 1, 
1895. President Cleveland is expected to be 
present. 

‘* Jim crow’’ cars, or separate cars for ne- 
groes, are declared by the United States su- 
preme court constitutional, Justice Harlan 
dissenting. 

Two new bishops were elected by the 
Methodist general conference in session at 
Cleveland, O,—Drs McCabe and Cranston, 
both natives of Ohio and beth war veterans. 

The death roll by the terrible cyclone in and 
around Sherman, Tex, reaches nearly 350. 

A man has been discovered who is believed 
to rival the late H. H. Holmes in the mur- 
derer’s career. Heis Rev Francis Hermann of 
the First Scandinavian church in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Several wives of his have died 
under suspicious circumstances 


Men and Women.—President Eliot of Har- 
vard, whose comments irritated the woman 
suffragists some months ago, has incurred the 


displeasure of the Grand Army by calling it 
‘*an organization which does little more than 
get what money iv can from the government.’’ 

Francis Schlatter, the healer, is said to have 
been seen in New Mexico, near the Mexican 
line, and to have healed a brother of J. 
Sloat Fassett, a New York politician. 

Madame Clara Schumann, the greatest of 
feminine pianists, died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, aged 74. She was the widow of the 
great composer, Robert Schumann. She _ be- 
gan to play in public at 10 years of age. 

Archduke Charles Louis of Austria, brother 
of Emperor Francis Joseph and of thie ill-fat- 
ed Maximilian, died aged 62. This raises @ 
question as to the succession, as the oldest 
son of the late archduke, heir apparent to the 
throne, is incurably ill and the second son 1s 
not popular. 

The English government has refused to 
reopen the case of Mrs Florence Maybrick, the 
woman of American birth who is serving & 
life sentence in that country for poisoning her 
husband, and the last hope of release is gone. 
This woman was Miss Florence Chandler of 
Mobile, Ala, and is only 34 years old. Her 
husband, Maybrick, was an Englishman, and 
acontirmed arsenic eater, and abused her. 
She cared for him through his last illness and 
the doctors said he died of gastroenteritis, but 
his relatives said she poisoned him and a jury 
convicted her. Judge Stephen, who sentenced 
her to be hung, went crazy shortly afterward. 
Her sentence was commuted on account of 
popular agitation to imprisonment for life. 
Unwearying efforts have been made by Gail 
Hamilton and others to secure her release. 





































































THE NATION'S HEROES. 


The Unknown Dead. 
Memorial Day, 1896. 
ISADORE BAKER. 


Sleep they now, these heroes, well, 
Death entrenched them where they fell; 
Mosses green and lichens gray 

Guard their sepulture alway. 


Sleep they well, these heroes brave, 
Highest sacrifice they gave; 

Rest they now from sea to sea 

In the name of Liberty. 


Death entrenched them where they fell, 
And immortal asphodel 

Blooms above each lowly grave 

Of the land they died to save. 


The Grand Army Button. 
¥. STONE, SECRETARY 


OF TRADE. 


I have heard that our Lord’s 
been inscribed on a dise the size of a dime, 
but on that Grand Army button is recorded 
in ineffaceable and living characters the his- 
tory of Grant and Sherman and Lincoln; of 
Sheridan and Thomas and Logan and Custer 
and Meade; of Farragut and Porter; the his- 
tory of the campaign of the army of the Poto- 
mac, of the Cumberland and of the west: of 
the march to the sea; of Shiloh,of Vicksburg; 
of Forts Henry and Donaldson; of Atlanta; of 
the Wilderness; of Winchester; of Fisher’s 
Hill and Cedar Creek; of sieges and battles 
and skirmish lines; of ‘‘days of danger and 
nights of waking;’’ of weary marches by day 
and by night, in cold and storm and heat; of 
parting of lovers and maidens; of farewells of 
husbands and wives; of prayers and blessings 
from fireside and camp ascending on high as 
a divine incense; of agony and death in 
prison and in hospital; of great captains and 
heroic soldiers; of valor on sea and on land; 
of the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln giv- 
ing freedom to four millons of a persecuted 
race and wiping forever from the national es- 
cutcheon, human slavery; of Gettysburg and 
Appomattox; of the downfall of a rebellion, 
wicked as hell itself; of a reunited country 
and of the perpetuity of the Union with its 
countless and unspeakable and eternal bless- 
ings—a priceless gift from the great Dispenser 
of good things unto men! 

This record shall never fade away; it shall 
grow brighter and brighter as the years go by, 
scattering sparks of inspiration among the 
generations as they come and go! And when 
time shall be no more, when all things tran- 
sitory shall have passed away, when all the 
sounds of earth have been stilled, then the 
bells of heaven shall ring in commemoration 
of Amercan patriotism, and the undying fame 
of the American solder! 





GEORGE CHICAGO BOARD 


prayer has 


————— 


The National Cemeteries. 





has expended $9,000,000 
on the 83 national cemeteries, in which are 
buried 330,700 honored dead. The most of 
these cemeteries are situated on battlefields 
of the war, amid beautiful scenery. The es- 
tablishment of this system was begun in the 
second year of the war, when orders were 
issued to the army requiring accurate records 
to be kept of all deceased soldiers and their 
places of burial, and President Lincoln was 
authorized by congress to purchase grounds 
and have them prepared for use as cemeteries 
for soldiers dying in defense of the country. 
On the battlefields where the Union armies 
won, the interments were so conscientiously 
made that over 90 per cent of the dead were 
afterward identified. Where time permitted, 
the confederate dead were also scrupulously 
buried and their graves marked. In most of 
the southern prisons the Union dead were 
buried, and their names recorded by their 
living comrades, often under adverse and try- 
ing circumstances, and in northern prisons,as 
at Camp Douglas, Chicago, at Elmira, N Y, 
and at Johnson Island, O, interments of de- 
ceased confederates were carefully made and 
the graves noted for future identification. 
In 1863 the first national cemeteries were es- 
tablished at Chattanooga, Stone River and 


The government 
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A LABOR OF LOVE. 


[From a Painting by Abbott Graves. ] 








Gettysburg, and the one at Arlington was 
founded in 1864, and the one at Antietam in 
1865. The most beautiful of all the national 
cemeteries, and the greatest as regards the 
number of identified dead, is that on <Arling- 
ton Hights, overlooking Washington. It con- 
tains 16,565 interments—12,216 known and 
4349 unknown. Of the national cemeteries at 
Shiloh and Gettysburg, the Shiloh necropolis 
contains 3597 tablets and that at Gettys- 
burg just five less. The biggest national cem- 
etery in point of population is the Vicksburg, 
where 16,639 heroes sleep. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above 
Thy brother every man below,— 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine,thy fame shall glow. 
Sidney Lanier. 


a 
Worrying is fretting because matters have 
gone wrong or are supposed to be destined 


to go wrong. If the former be trne, worrying 
does no good, even when we conscious 
of having been in fault. Goto work bravely 
and remedy what is amiss, so far as possible, 
and what cannot be remedied bear with 
Christian patience and courage. If the latter 
be true, do not assume that the threatening 
evil must befall but do your best to prevent 
or lessen it, and remember that God allows 
evil as well as good to happen, that seeming 
evil often results in blessing, and that, should 
the worst come, probably in time you will 
find reason to thank God for it.—[A Congre- 
gationalist. 


are 


——— 
A Peep into Japan. 

said Mr 
who painted 


‘*The Japanese love decorations,’’ 
J. C. Arter, the clever artist, 
the picture which is reproduced herewith in 
miniature. They decorate their houses for 
all sorts of times. For a wedding or a feast 
every lantern ond fan and umbrella that can 
be pressed into service is hung up, not only 
inside the house but outdoors. Even when 
there is a funeral the house is gayly decorat- 
ed, for they think, I suppose, that a little ad- 
ditional brightness and light and color will 


make grief the less. 
ture shows a woman 
for a funeral. 

One thing that would interest the farmers 
of this country is the way the Japs raise their 
rice. Japan is such a densely populated 
country that they cannot afford to let a scrap 
of ground go to waste. So they grow rice 
everywhere. Rice, you know, needs lots of 
water and constant care, so it takes toil 


The accompanying pic- 
engaged in decorating 











DECORATING FOR A FUNERAL 


enough to grow it on the broad, 
but when you find it growing far above on 
the mountain tops you can realize how vast 
is the care needed for its cultivation. There 
is toil enough required for the flat fields be- 
low with their low dikes and wet green rice 
fields between, but on the mountain sides you 
think of the thousands who have plodded up 
and down there with pails of water from the 
valley below. Day after day you see that la- 
bor go on, then do you wonder we hear the 
Jap called ’’a patient worker?’’ 


dry level, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Good Excuse. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


‘*My chicken-baby is cross to-day. 
She peeps at me in a naughty way. 
She stamps her feet an’ shakes her fur, 
But I couldn't scold, ‘cause I pity her. 
I spect from her symptoms,”’ said little Ruch, 
“My chicken-baby is cutting a tooth.” 
———— 


Ruth’s Carriage. 


EMMA ©. DOWD 


Rath had carried a mince pie to Mrs Camp, 


and she had stayed awhile to talk. 


‘I expect to have a lovely time Memorial 
day,’’ she said as she rose to go. ‘I’m going 


to ride in the omnibus, and carry flowers; 
and it is to be all trimmed with tlags.”’ 

‘*T almost wish I were a little girl, sol 
could ride in the omnibus, replied Mrs 
Camp. ‘‘I haven't been over to the cemetery 
for tive years. It is too far for to walk, 
with my rheumatism, and I[ can’t afford to 
ride. But my busband’s grave will be deco- 
rated with flowers, even though I aim not 
there to see them. You know he was killed 
at the battle of Antietam.’”’ 

‘Yes, [know,’’ answered Ruth. ‘‘ Papasaid 
yesterday that there were four ladies in town 
whose husbands were killed in the war, and 
you were one of them. The others were that 
Tich Mrs Bolton and Mrs Allen and Mrs Wil- 


‘* 


le 


cox. 

Ruth did some hard 
and when 
straight to 
the top bureau drawer, 
contents on the bed. The pennies rolled in 
all directions; there were just 52 of them, and 
one nickel. ‘* Thirty-seven cents won’t hire a 
carriage,’’ she thought: ‘*I wish I 


her 
own 


thinking on 
reached her 
her little money box in 
and out its 


way 


home, she room 


went 


1 
she 


shook 


had more.’’ 


At supper she made known her little plan. 
It was to hire a carriage, and to invite the 
four soldiers’ widows to ride in the proces- 


sion to the cemetery. 


A hack will cost two dollars,’’ said papa; 
‘*that’s what they always charge 

Ruth’s face grew sober. 

**T’m afraid I can’t, after all.’’ she said 

‘*T’ll give tifty cents,’’ said papa; ‘‘that is 
all I can afford 

‘I'll give ten,’” said mamma 

**There’s tive,’’ and Dick laid a nickel on 
the table. 

“Oh, thank you!’ cried Ruth, joyfully. 
‘*That makes a dollar and two cents [ be- 
lieve I can get it. Won't it be nice! 

The next day Ruth was sent to her grand- 
mother’s on an errand. It was a long walk, 
and her mother gave her five cents and told 
her she had better take a car one way. But 


money swell 
added fifteen 
all one 


the little girl preferred to let the 
her small fund. Then grandma 
cents, and Bridget three, making in 
dollar and a quarter. 

‘You’d better ask Lawyer Blake 
suggested Dick, laughing. 


for some, ws 


Oh, I daren’tj’’ gasped Ruth. 

‘Little good it wonld do,"’ said Dick. 
‘*Why, he never gives to anything 

But Ruth kept thinking about it, and the 


that on Saturday morning she 
found herself walking up Lawyer Blake’s 
steps, her heart thumping wildly. She was 
shown into the library, where she shyly took 
a seat. 

‘So you want 


end of it was 


me to give you some money,’ 
said the lawyer, scowling. ‘‘That’s the way 
with folks; they’d rather beg than work. Do 
you like to dust?’’ 

‘N-no, sir,’” stammered 
out of her wit 


Ruth, frightened 


‘*T thought as much,’’ growled the old man. 
“Then Mrs Camp can stay at home, if you 
are not willing to do a little dusting for her.’”’ 

‘*Oh, Iam,’’ began the bewildered child. 
*T didn't know—”’ 

‘I’ll give you ten cents for every one of 
these shelves that you dust,’’ said the lawyer; 
‘and, mind, the books must be well dusted 


and put back exactly in place.’’ 


In ten minutes Ruth had run across the 
street, obtained her mother’s permission, 
donned a clean white aporn, and was hard 
at work in Mr Blake’s library. 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear’ 


ordinary soaps. 


is the motto for 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is not wasting at the bot- 


tom of the tub. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 





It was a wearisome task, for the shelves 
were long, many of the volumes heavy, and 
Ruth was painstaking. She had stopped a 


minute to rest and to peep inside of a_ beauti- 
ful, illustrated when a gruff voice 
said: 

‘So you like poetry, do you?’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said the child, greatly startled. 


book 


And 


then, ‘‘Yes, sir; I like Mr _ Longfellow’s 
poems, and these pictures are lovely. But I’ 
go right to work.’’’ 

‘Not till after dinner,’’ said the lawyer. 


‘Come; it is ready. 
He would not be refused and so Ruth suffer- 


ed herself to be*led to the sumptuous table, 
where she dined in state with her host, and 
discovered that he was not so crusty as she 


ht him. 
afternoon she went home, a tired 
with eighty cents clasped in 


had thoug 

Late that 
but happy child, 
her hand. 

The four widows of the brave soldiers rode 
in ‘‘Ruth’s earriage’’ to the cemetery on 
Memorial day, and each carried a bunch of 
roses, furnished by the rich Mrs Bolton. Dur- 
ing following week, when Ruth went 
home from school one night, what do you sup- 
pose found” An exquisite volume of 
Longfellow’s with Mr Blake’ 


the 


she 


Shame on 


poems, 


the accompanying card. Dick had refused t 

give the lawver much credit for allowing his 
sister to earn the balance of her required fund 
by dusting his books; he hadeven gone so far 
as to call him stingy. But Ruth had been 
loval to her new-found friend. Now she 


glanced up at her brother with a bright smile 


‘* Ves, you were right,’’ he responded. nich 
take back «all I said. He has a heart, after 
all I’d like to do some dusting for him my- 
self.”’ 
a 
Homemade Fishing Tackle. 
WALDW. 
It is not the tackle, boys, but the know- 
how, that catches fish. However, good tackle 


is a decided advantage, and it is possible that 


the few hints that I may be able to give you 
will be of assistance. 

In the first place, select a good, straight, 
young hickory or ash, and trim it until it is 


long, and see that it tapers 

A rod of this length is 
care to carry. The sim- 
plest method of rigging the rod will be with a 
strong cleat fastened just above the hand, and 
a series of wire guides fastened at intervals 
down to the tip, which should have a loop se- 
curely wound on. Nine out of ten boys tie their 


about 8 or 84 feet 
as evenly as possible 
as heavy as you will 


line atthe tip of the pole and wind it up 
there, but this is wrong, for in this way the 
strain comes almost entirely on the tip 


whereas in the other method the strain is dis- 
tributed evenly. For the rings or guides cut 
a number of pieces of wire of about six 
inches in length each, and making a loop as 
in A, Fig a, wind each end closely in oppo- 
site directions about the rod in Fig bd. 
These should be about 18 inches apart, and 
the loop at the tip should have both ends of 
the wire brought down, one on either side of 
the rod, and wound on with fine string. A 
homemade reel is possible but is uot very 
satisfactory, and the old-fashioned cleat is 
better. 

A seine for capturing shore minnows is very 
useful and easily made. Take a piece of mos- 
quito netting 6 feet in length and 3 feet wide, 


as 
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ECURE exclusive territory now for sale of small artt- 








le that every fruit art: r will want. Patented. Small 
capital required. F. W. ATWOOD, 93° Commerc ial St. 
Boston, Mass. 
and fasten a stout line at each corner. Then 
collect all the pieces of cork that you can and 
fasten them along one edge, and with a num- 


ber of small pieces of lead fastened on the op- 





posite edge, the seine is ¢ omplete, isine. Two 
boys using this can capture a pail full of live 
a nee 
a 
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Sill 
bait in a few minutes. A fish car for keep- 
ing fish caught alive is very handy and is easily 
made by knocking the top and bottom out of 
a box of suflicient size and nailing on lathes 
about half an inch apart instead. A trap door 
should be made in the top to put in and take 


end of the box is 
easier to 


out the fish, and if 
pointed like the bow of a boat, it is 
tow when rowing. 


one 


Lots of fun may be had _ by trolling for 
pickerel with a fleet of small, roughly made 
boats. Set them to sail before the wind, and 
to the stern of each tie a stout line witha 
spinner or perchfin, and before they have gone 
far they are almost sure to have a fish in tow, 


or if he be a very big one he may reverse mat- 





ters. A gaff made of a short, stout handle 
with a sharp wire hook in one end, is very 
convenient in landing big fish, especially 
pickerel. 

An Omniverous Reader.—I would like to 
know how many of you like books. I have 
read Black Beauty, In Trust, The Old Womaa 
Who Lived in a Shoe, Mixed Pickles, Gladys 
Philbrick, The Old Barracks, Little Men, 
Driven Back to Eden, The Lottery Ticket, 
Afloat in the Forest, and many others. 


would like to have some of the boys and girls 
tell their favorite authors. For a good novel- 
ist I like Amanda Douglas. For books of ad- 
venture I like J. T. Trowbridge. I also like 
many other whose names it would take too 
long to tell.—[ Book Lover 


Saying ‘“‘No.”—Learn to say no, and it will 
be of more use to you than to be able to re 
Latin.—| Spurgeon. 
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. 1 1¢ I I I 
May 4 . 4 
M ( I t In 
vO ( ‘ ir 
fa , \ f five « 
1 ‘ costum re ‘ lie 
nf 1 J 180 
‘ ' ide 
sus! ! is duck, g an 
slico or ¢ suit is made of de- 
nims. 1 liea kind 1 that v 
has a sof = l wash and do up 
ni | ‘ . iné NeNSIVE ) 
vill ¢ ( foot eT ‘ e 
price 7 e ers should be ule of 
[Reg 
a 
j ' IX 
~ ee | * —_ 
. \. Fised } 
KY Fig 2 7% SL ee 
| a 
Se eceamtecestalsicell si casa 
\ Figs 4 | 
A seein 











some tl ? f lf warm weather. Calico 
would d Be hoose a dark color; 
navy | wn would be pretty. 

The suit consists of a skirt, knickerbockers, 





7 + jacket wear over shirt waists. 

1 | er! knickerbockers is giv- 

nin I sland 2, with the dimensions marked 
nit. They fasten on the sides. The mnt 
a A ( ed darts and an elastic 
Draid di . y 1 in the hem atthe lower 
Cuge A ¢ ram of the skirt is given in Figs 
i, Z as It i nehes long and may be 
made longs - shorter to suit the wearer It 
has five gored breadths, a front, two sides and 
two back 1 uiths, and is a trifle over three 
yards wide at the botton It is unlined, hav- 
ing merely a strong facing around the bot- 
tom. Join the breadths. take up the darts t 


and finish with a band 
is quite simple, is shown 


fit the hips, gather 


The jacket, which 


inthe diagram. It is unlined, has a _ reefer 
front and fitted back. The fronts have slit 
pockets as outlined and a double row of but- 
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tons set along the line. Cut two pieces each 
from Figs 6, 7, 8 and9. Join the front, 
side forms and back together, sew in the col- 
lar, which is cut on the double from Fig 10 
and the sleeve Fig 11. The latter is large 
enough to look neat and stylish. \ diagram 
pat of the leggins is given in Fig t and 
5. Cut one piece of the full size of Fig 
nd another, the buttonhole side, from the 
fro edge to the line on Fig 5. The third 
piece, on which the buttons are sewed along 
the line, is ent from Fig 4. \ ileather strap 
is set the point X, and clasne¢ buckle 
the n 
Of course ear rubvbde 
et ¢ when the grass is y¥ a - 
gins top tthe hose The I oO 
does né et drabbled and é ‘ 
i i | t ) Tarin an ¢ Ss 
flower and getable gardens, m« y Jaw) 
milking cows and looking § afte ye I 
ha found this costume the most ce ene! 
for ich work. 
—S a 
Misunderstood. 
as in the crowded street car, thé 1 DY 
ailed and wept, 
rill over the face of the elderly 1 
sympathy crept 
Al h rid **Beg pard dai 
reaki it 
I ou eve trie ng oul ( p 
of gi 
it iim shor j i gesture tha eT! 
and cold, and ud 
Gin sir, no!’ in a eezing tons d turned 
her heac 
r le nan o ill ed i meant 
o sin, 
l thought perhaps it would do it good why, I 
ive my children git : 
fhe lady ros . aeeki the car l irried 
ito the 
While the nan called after her: ‘fI meant 
nothing indiscreet; 
I wught it as colic that made it ¢ nas t 
occurred to me 
[f the child is mine I’d give it son 
ginger tea.”’ 
- = 
Speaking of Summer Boarders. 
| you boarders are paying you enoug O 
le you to set a good table, it w pay 








in coming seasons to de your best for 
them Don’t skim the milk too clean, use 
enty of fresh fruit and vegetables, have the 
er eart call oftener than twice a week 
t a plentec s table witl We ll-co¢ ed f vd 
ely erved, and you wi ever ! eto nt 
rders 
Lots of sound business sense is demanded 
ity people go to the country for the 
e of the country air and products—the 
freshest of milk, cream, vegetables, and 
f in abundance. To limit the al 
f these things is to spoil business, 
vy. Cleanliness and neatness of « 























ther rooms, and a liberal supply of 
rater, go a long way to ke ep the 1ests ¢ l- 
ented. If they think the host is trying to 
furnish as little as he dares, they will be 
tick to find fault 
There is as big a difference in country din- 
ing rooms as in city boarding houses, Try 
r an ideal one, sunny yet cool, with win- 
lows that look through green vines intoa 
green vard: a room notsaturated with kitchen 
ne] iere flies don’t hold high earnival. 
Then w linen, sparkling glass, clean sil- 
er and dishe s, and a handful of fresh flowers. 
h such a place, the trouble is that boarders 
more than thri » day 
Bayard Taylor said: ‘‘I 
fat and pies have killed 
ore people in the United States than dram 
inking has. 
If vou can find a shady corner under & wide- 
re 1ding tree or a cool piazza, where the 
irders can take their ease, hang there a 
ammock or two, set out a big garden chair 
a comfortable settee, and your thoughtful- 
ss will be well appreciated. 
A word to the boarders: Girls, you will 
seldom find room in the everyday farmhouse 


for an extensive wardrobe. If you are wise 
vou find the most comfort in a few cool shirt 
waists and a cotton gown or two. 


It isn’t a good thing to expect the tired 


farmer to take you riding whenever the whim 
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seizes you. The horses may have worked all 
day as steadily as the farmer and they may 
both want to rest. 


Before you take your bicycle along, be sure 
the roads are good in that vicinity. 
tuck in a bottle of Jamaica 
few other homely 
always be a medi- 
and you may 


When you pack, 
ginger, witch-hazel and a 
cure-alls. There may not 
cine closet at the farmhouses, 
be ten miles from a drug store. 





Which Will You Take? 








Both Had Heart ‘Trouble. 


THE DOCTOR DIED BUT THE PA- 
TIENT RECOVERED. 
Unusually Interesting Case That Borders 
Upon the Marvelous. 


An 








From the Press, Corning, Towa. 
Sympathetic heart trouble completely and per- 
manently cured, sounds like a myth or a fairy 
ti and yet this was actually accomplished in 
the case of Miss Jennie Cox, of Corning, Ia. This 


is very enthusiastic in speaking of her re- 
covery, and when a reporter called upon her she 
’ gave the following statement of her won- 
derful cure: 


1es, Sir, 


aay 





your information in regard to my 
g cured of heart eorrect. For five 
years I was afflicted with sympathetic heart trou- 
ble. I would suddenly become faint, my heart 
ould cease to beat, and I could searcely catch 
my breath. i would lie down, and only by the 
most arduous and diligent work could my friends 
resuscitate These attacks would overcome 
me from five to six times aweek. As you are 
uware, heart disease isa malady that is rarely 
benefited and from which one seldom recovers. 
In the hope of receiving medical treatment that 
would be beneficial, I I consulted with the ablest 
ag ae in Minneapolis, Minn, and, in fact, all 
the best physicians whom [ knew, but none of 
them could relieve me. One physician, Dr Dean, 
% € especially remember, seemed to thoroughly 
understand my case, but, like the rest, was un- 
ble to cure me. He was afflicted similarly to 
mvself and told me we would no doubt both die 
from this complaint. He actually died as he proph- 
esi d, about one year ago, of heart disease. One 

lay my mx )ther saw an advertisement of Dr Wil- 


disease is 


me. 


liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and without 
muc h hope of procuring relief, but thinking per- 

1aps it might “benefit me a little, purchased a 
box. When I had taken half a box i never had 
another attack of heart trouble. In order to be 
sure, I took three more boxes. This was a year 
ind a half ago, and up to the present time, I 
have not had a single attack of heart trouble. I 
am as positive that they cured me as I am that I 


stand before you this moment, and can truly and 
consistently recommend the remedy to all suffer- 
ing with heart disease. Indeed, I am only too 
glad to sound the praises of so worthy a medicine 
as I consider Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. When you 
take into consideration the fact that my work in 
a steam laundry is, pe rhaps, the most aggravat- 
ing of any occ ~upation upon heart disease, because 
of the heat and consequent — bes ainting 
spells, you w ill readily see how velous has 
been my cure. 

Dr Williams’ Pink 


Pills contain, in a condensed 





form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 


iseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 

St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, ne uralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male 
or female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or 
vill be sent postpaid on receipte of price (50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.5—they are 
1ever sold in buik or by the 100), by addressing Dr 

Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenect ady, N Y. 
loy a fem 


s i 0 A A DAY iii Seis? OMEN 





littie enterprise. to 
sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 

heating Fiatirons. $10 A DAY 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every 
Permanent position in town, city 


for the right par- 
day for six months 
or country. A cooc 





chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O 
Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. S. Rice. 


Box 444, Smithville, N. Y. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


A Good Bread Box and Knife. 


A tight box is desirable for the keeping of 
bread or cake. Make a neat box and fit to it 
a cover such as is shown in the illustration. 
The inner 
piece should 
fit snugly in- 
side the open- 
ing of the 
box. The top 
of the cover 
should over- 
hang the box, 
so the cover 
may be easily removed. Turn this cover up- 
side down and there is always presented a 
clean board on which to cut the bread. A 
properly constructed bread knife is almost as 
important as the bread box, if one cares to 
have smoothly cut slices of even thickness. 
A good bread knife has a stout blade that 
will not bend easily, and a broad blade that 
will cut evenly through the loaf. A flexible, 
narrow blade will make the slices uneven 
both across and also from top to bottom. If 
a proper knife cannot readily be found at the 
stores, an expert blacksmith should be abie 
to forge out a blade from steel. Putting a 


handle to the blade is a simple matter. 








Summer Desserts for the Farm Table. 
MARY B. KEECH. 


The time has now arrived to make the nec- 
essary changes from the winter to the sum- 
mer diet. To insure healthfulness the heavier 
puddings and pies should be entirely omitted 
from the bill of fare and more fruits and ce- 
real foods used during the warm months. 
Use more eggs and milk and less lard and oil. 
When shortening is required use butter. 
Tapioca, sago, corn starch, rice, creams and 
fruits may be used in many appetizing ways, 
and if properly made, nicely flavored and 
served perfectly cold, they make delicious 
summer desserts. 

Caramel Custards.—Put 4 cup granulated sug- 
ar into an iron saucepan. Stir over the fire 
until it melts and turns brown. Add +4 cup 
of boiling water, stir until the caramel melts, 
and boil until it is a thick syrup, pour it into 
cups, @ little in the bottom of each cup. Beat 
3 eggs without separating, add 4 cup sugar, 
2 cups milk and 1 teaspoonful vanilla. Mix 
and pour into the cups. Stand in a pan of 
boiling water and cook in the oven until 
eggs are set. Turn out while warm, but 
serve cold. The caramel will form a sauce. 

Fruit Blane Mange.—Boil1 pint of water with 
lecup of svgar. Dissolve 2 tablespoonfuls 
cornstarch in a little water, stir it into the 
boiling water, add a pinch of salt and grated 
rind of halfalemon. Pour hot over sliced 
bananas or any other ripe fruit. Eat with 
cream. 

Sago Float.—Soak 4 tablespooufuls of sago 
in cold water half an hour. Cook till clear. 
Heat to boiling 1 quart of milk, add sago, 2 
beaten eggs, 1 cupful sugar, 1 heaping table- 
spoonful flour rubbed smooth in a little milk, 
add salt and flavoring to taste. Cook in a 
double boiler; when thick and creamy pour 
into a pretty dish and dot it over with a me- 
ringue in spoonfuls. Brown delicately and 
serve cold. 

Delicious Rice.—Bvil 1 pint of rice, with a 
little salt, in 2 quarts of water. Put in small 
cups and when perfectly cold place in a dish. 
Make a custard of the yolks of 2 eggs, 1 pint 
of milk and 1 teaspoonful of cornstarch; flavor 
with lemon. When cold pour over the rice 





b ills. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Two scant tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca soaked over night. Stir into 1 pint 
of boiling milk and cook § hour. seat the 
yolks of 2 eggs with 4 cup sugar, add 2 scant 
tablespoonfuls of prepared cocoanut. Take 
from the fire and stirin this mixture. Set 
on the stove again and cook 3 minutes. 
Beat whites of eggs stiff, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, spread the meringue over the top and 
place in oven to brown. 

Chocolate Pudding.—One quart of sweet milk; 
putin saucepan over the fire. Two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, a pinch of salt, 14 ta- 





blespoonfuls grated chocolate moistened to- 
gether with sweet milk. When milk is at 
boiling point stir in the mixture; pour in 
molds; cool. Serve with cream and sugar. 
Dainty Dessert.—One and one-half pints of 
milk, 2 eggs, 2 level tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch, 2 tablespoonfuls granulated sugar, 2 
dessert spoonfuls pulverized sugar. Boil half 
the milk in a double boiler, add the corn- 
starch rubbed smooth in a little cold milk, 
the granulated sugar and the whites of eggs 
beaten stiff. Whip the last on lightly and re- 
move at once from the fire. Flavor with al- 
mond. Put in wet cups and set away to 
cool. Boil the remaining half of the milk in 
the double boiler. Stir in the beaten yolks 
and pulverized sugar. Strain into a pitcher, 
flavor with vamilla and set away to cool. 
When serving pour custard around each meld, 
——— 


Mamma’s Little Helper. 











a 

A Breakfast Dish.—I never saw anywhere a 
recipe for a favorite breakfast dish of ours, and 
I think perhaps someone else may like it, 
too, as it is simple, quickly made, cheap and 
healthful. Fora family of eight we put to 
heat in a double boiler or farina kettle, 3 
quarts of sweet milk. While it is heating 
sift into a crock or dish 1 quart of flour. Mix 
thoroughly with it a heaping tablespoonful of 
salt, then pour in, a few drops at a time, sev- 
eral teaspoonfuls of sweet milk. Mix well 
with the hands till it is all a mass of flakes. 
Then when the milk is boiling hot stir the 
flakes slowly in and cover. Let it cook about 
15 or 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. Just 
before it is done, which can be told by tast- 
ing, stir in a piece of butter about the size of 
a small egg, so that it may cook in. To tell 
if it is done taste one of the flakes; if it tastes 
‘‘tloury’’ it needs a little more cooking. 
Serve hot in oatmeal bowls. Weserve cream 
and sugar with it, the same that we do with 
oatmeal. If one has rich cream the _ butter 
can be omitted if preferred, but if not, or if 
you must use milk instead of cream, the but- 
ter is necessary. Try it and see if our style 
of thickened milk does not become one of 
your favorite dishes.—|Mae Myrtle Cook. 


Canned Beef* Tea.—Where people butcher 
their own beef there are many bony pieces 
that can be utilized for broth. Boil until all 
the taste is gone from the meat, remove gris- 
tle and fat, then can. It can be warmed up 
on short notice, and after a cold drive, is very 
nourishing with some cooked rice or crackers. 
It is stock for soup always on hand in case of 
an emergency.—[Mrs J. A. H. 


Spots of Paint upon window glass may be 
easily removed by rubbing with a cloth wet 
in hot vinegar. 
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“ DOMESTIC MARTYRS. 


Lots of women suffer constantly, 
and seldom utter complaint. 

Good men rarely know the pain 
endured by the women of their own 
household, or the efforts they make to 
appear cheerful and happy when they 
ought to be in bed, their suffering ig 
really so great. 

Our habits of life and dress tell 
sadly upon women’s gt 
delicate organiza- 
tions. 

They 
ought to 
be told 
just where 
thedaxuger 
lies, for 
their 
whole fu- 
ture may 
depend 
upon that 
knowledge, 
and how to 
overcome it. 

There is no 
need of our de- 
seribing the ex- 
periences of 
such women 
here, they are 
too well known by those who have suf- 
fered, but we will impress upon every 
one that these are the never-failing 
symptoms of serious womb trouble, 
and unless relieved at once, a life will 











be forfeited. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound never fails to relieve the distress- 
ing troubles above referred to; it has 
held the faith of the women of America 
for twenty years. 

It gives tone to the womb, strength- 
ens the muscles, banishes backache 
and relieves all pains incident to 
women’s diseases. 


Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


Dr. ROBERT HunNTER, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 


explains in popular lectures the germ 








country 
nature of consumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germe 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 


as above. 
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Refreshments 


2 f=. | Handy Tablet 


|Orango ‘ net 
r requires neither sugar 

| Vanilla 

-alth ful 
Ginger spoon to make hea 


parila ing the 
Sa and refreshing drinks 
Reet Boor moment it teuches wate 
| Sample Boz, 10 cents. 
Phe HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St.,Philadelpbis, Pa. 
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You are bound to succeed in 
making HIRES Rootbeer if you 
follow the simple directions. Easy 
to make, delightful to take. 


Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
4 250. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


For the Advancing Season. 


days come lawn 
and other occasions for 
will want pretty 


evening gowns. 
The model here 
illustrated is 
handsome 
enough for the 
most dressy 
affair and yet 
not too elabor- 
ate to be worn 
on informal oc- 
casions. It is 
made of white 
satin and trim- 
med with lace 
and ri bbo n 
garnitures. 
The low round 
neck is edged 
with a band of 
ribbon or pas- 
sementerie and 
the full front is 


, allowed to puff 


out a little at 


+ the waist line, 


according to 


the latest fash- 
and short and 


retty finish to the 
full « circular ski 


rt is untrimmed. 


thing in sleeves this sum- 
shown in our illus- 
- without a titted lining, 
itis suitable for any 
kind of material and is 
very full. The 
eA is gathered 
into the arm size and 
straight wrist band 
and is shaped by an 


arm seam, as 


shown in the small 


at the right 


This style of sleeve is 
ially appropriate 
for shirt waists and is 
used in many of the 
andsome silk 
blouses. The sleeves 


> + 


vorresponding with 32 to 
and may be finished 
ing material. 

ted Swiss muslin is the popular material 
i var and is used for 


; iS made with a 


Graduation gown waist. 
» 40 inches bust measure 


asure 
displ LYS a shirred surplice 
vith full fancy elbow 
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sleeves and fancy cuffs. The skirt is especial- 
ly designed to be cut from narrow goods and 
is 4g yards around the bottom. Any of the 
pretty laces that can now be bought so cheap 
may be used to trim the waist, and the collar 
and belt may be made of white satin ribbon. 
A stylish combination of tan crepon in 
skirtand jacket, with achangeable brown and 
tan taffeta waist, is 
here illustrated, The 
bolero jacket can be 
made of velvet if a 
richer effect is desir- 
ed and is then trim- 
med with lace or 
passementerie for a 
finish. When the 
waist and skirt are 
of different materials 
the jacket matches the 
skirt. The pret tty 
skirt is cut circular 
and has three gudet 
back gores, which 
ause it to flare nice- 
ly at the bottom. 
Mohairs and ecre-, No 20,325. Miss’s bolero 
pons are popular J@¢ket. 
. $ zes, 12 to 16 years old. 
materials for young No 20,326. Miss’s blouse 
girls’ gowns this Waist. Sizes,12to 16 years. 


Yo 20,327. Girl’s cireuls 
season, as well as for skirt. Size PS cay ‘ax a 





their elders’ Ccos- 
tumes. 

For a nobby silk waist this bodice, with its 
blouse front, will make up most attractively. 
The scheme of deec- 
oration is simple 
and pretty, and when 
made of white lawn, 
ribbon and lace are 
the correct trim- 
mings during the 
summer season. If 
the pattern is used 
in making up a cos- 
tume of which the 
skirt and waist are 
alike, the plastron 
and straps should be 
of a corresponding 


shade in silk or vel- 





No 20,422. Fancy waist. V@t. For a silk 
Sizes, 32 to 40inches bust Waist a neat effect 
measure, is obtained by mak- 


ing the straps and plastron of jet. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the pat- 
tern under the illustration. Address all orders 
to Pattern Department at this office, and in- 
close 10c for each pattern. Full directions how 
to cut and fit the garments, and the number 
of yards of material required, are sent with 
each pattern. Buyers will please write the 
number plainly, and give their full name 
and address. 

ee 


Warm Weather Garments. 


FRANCIS ORR. 





As a usual thing the neck of a child’s dress 
is tinished off with a bias band, or a rutile 
and bias band, and the usual result is a neck 
too large for the child, to which the dress was 
carefully fitted. Run a cord through the bias 
band, and draw up the neck to the desired 
size. Fasten the cord at both ends, and you 
will find the neck 
has adapted itself 
to the contracted 
size without any 
visible puckers. 

A very desira- 
ble summer waist 
for children can 
be made from a 
gauze shirt, which 
you can get at any 

drygoods store for 
) avout five cents. 

Stay the waist by 

means of tape, or 
a strip of muslin sewed over the s.oulders 
and straight down under the arms to the 
waist line. Sew alsoa strip down the middle 
of the front and back, and finish with buttons 
at the waist line, sewed on the tape. If your 
child buttons its skirts to the waist, another 
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row of buttons just above the first ones will 
be found convenient. <A cord or narrow strip 
of muslin drawn through the finish at the 
top of the shirt will prevent any tendency to 
sag from the neck. If desired, the waist may 
be opened down the back and finished with 
buttons. In hot weather it serves for a waist 
and shirt at once, is easy to wash, and re- 
quires no ironing. 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY PRETTY QUILT. 
a 


The True Proportion.—Lau, "laberton sayss 
‘The true proportion for woman is a differ- 
ence of 10 inches between the circumference of 
the bust and that of. the waist. Fashion de- 
crees that the waist should measure Ils to 15 
inches less than the bust.’’ 


Boiled Milk will remove stains from leather 
furniture or spots from a polished dining-room 
table. 





Ce —$—$—$——$—$—$—$—$—$—$ 





The Weather Bureau em- 
ploys a_ skilled force of men, 
supplied with the most deli- 
cate scientific instruments, to 
oretell the weather. Per- 
haps you know when a storm 
is brewing without any word 
from the papers. Your bones 
ache and your muscles are 
sore. Your chronic muscular 
rheumatism gives sure warn- 
ing of the approaching storm. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
would be a most valuabie 
remedy for you. The oil, with 
its iodine and bromine, exerts 
a peculiar influence over the 
disease, and the hypophos- 
phites render valuable aid. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 





medical protession for twenty years. (Ask vour dector.) 
Jae’ his is because itis always pa/atable—alwavys untiorm 
S contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 


and THs ‘pop he Dhites. 
Put up in 50 ) cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enoughto cure yourcough or help your baby. 








EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 


Sell 75 lbs. to earn a Boy's 
Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for & 
GIRL’s BICYCLE; 200 ibs. 





for a L\DIES' OR GENTS’ 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 80 
lbs. for a W ALTHAM GOLD 

WaTCH AND CHAIN; . 
for a SOLID SILVER | W. ATCH AND CHAIN; 10 Ibs. for a 
beautiful GoLp RinG; 50 lbs. for a DECORATED DINNER 
Sar. oe Send nd your full address on postal for C: and 

er B 


ww. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Tho Baby of the National Grange. —Uxbridge 
(Mass) grange, 
No 200, has 
what we believe 
is the voungest 
member of the 
nationa Igrange, 
Sister Helen J. 
Hollis, who was 
16 years old last 
July. We think 
she is the baby 
of the national 
grange. She 
took the 3d and 
J4th degrees July 
11, 1893, and was 
14 years old July 
8, 1893; took 5th 
and 6th at Wor- 
ecester, Mass, 
December, 1893. 
She is a charter 
member of Worcester and Norfolk Pomona, 
No 10, and took the 7th degree at Worcester, 
Nov 15, 1895—from the bottom of the ladder to 
the top in two years and five months. Sis- 
ter Hollis is the« -«*thter of Past Master John 
E. Hollis of Ux_..dge subordinate grange, No 
200, also past master of Pomona No 10.— 
[John E. Hollis. 





A Bright Business Girl.—I am so glad the 
Tablers have so much faith in the farmers’ 
daughters, for [ama farmer’s girl myself. 
The discussions through these columns have 
interested me very much, but I have wished 
someone would say sumething on my pet 
theme, that is, the advisability of giving the 
girls a business education. Now [| am not 
old enough to give advice, but I do believe 
girls should know more of business methods. 
I received a thorough college education and 
was a teacher in the public schools, but I 
was not satisfied with my abilities. Abouta 
year ago I began to study stenography and 
completed the course in a short time. Almost 
immediately after I graduated I secured a po- 
sition where I make more money, have eas- 
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ier work and enjoy it better, than I did while 
teaching. Perhaps someone will throw up 
their hands in horror and say, ‘‘Oh, I never 
would allow my daughter to associate with 
those horrid oftice men.’’ Very well, but just 
as long as the girls are excluded from the of- 
tices the men will remain just the same ** hor- 
rid oftice men.’* The girls alone will change 
the offices to bright, happy, homelike places. 
Of course [ believe any person must have 
some inclination for the work she undertakes 
in order to succeed. I wish the readers of 
these lines would give their opinions regard- 
ing this matter.—! Rosamond. 

Fearless Baby Nell.—It was a hot afternoon. 
Little Nell had had her nap, her bath and 
her fresh toilet. Clad in a sleeveless, simple 
white frock, a favorite dress, as she seemed to 
admire her own bare arms so much, she was 
in a good humor, and had _ gone to the front 
door step to wait till ‘‘Mamma was jessed.’’ 
Mamma was making all haste to complete the 
task before the little one would get restless, 
when she was startled by the baby’s laugh, 
clear and penetrating. Who could be with 
her? What could she be doing? The laugh 
rang out again, then again, so gurgling, so rip- 
pling, so hearty. Mamma hurried to the door. 
There sat the child, the lights and shadows 
through the vine leaves playing over her per- 
son, her corn-silk hair, which was abundant, 
and reached to her waist, floating over her 
shoulders and catching the glints and metal- 
lic sheen, where the sun touched it; the whole 
pose showing an interest in something. Per- 
fect stillness for a minute, then a quick brush 
back of the hair, a clutch, then the laugh, 
ending in a half sigh, and the soft-toned baby 
lingo, ‘‘Now ‘en, funny sing,’ou a’nt berry 
pitty: but do on,”’ then the’ ripple. The 
mother took in the picture a moment, then, 
‘“*What have you there, darling? What are 
you doing’’’ “‘Oh, uuftin, bit dess look, 
mamma, ain’t he funny?’’ ‘*‘He’’ was the 
ugliest, scraggiest, wooliest worm you would 
see in a season, crawling up the dimpled arm. 
Nell would hold very still, watching the re- 
pulsive thing, ‘till 1t made the journey from 
wrist to shoulder, then with quick movement, 
dash the hair back, catch the worm, put it on 
the back of her hand, to begin the climb 
again, and the laugh would ring out. ‘‘Dess 
see, Mamma, he do’s so fast, he has funny 
feet.’’ and she would pick up the squirming, 
Wirggling creature, between her thumb and 
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finger, turn it over, watch the rapidly moving 
numberless feet. ‘‘See how many, free, five’ 
heven, leven, a whole lots o’ feet. Now old 
sing.’’ putting it gently back to its lovely 
track. Of course, the mother persuaded little 
Nell to put ‘‘him’’ down in the grass. Can 
it be that this loathing or shrinking from the 
repulsive is the result of education’ Or are 
we born with fear or dread in our natures? 
Would Baby Nell, or any other baby, distin- 
guish between a panther and the neighbors’ 
house dog? Would a healthy child naturally 
have a fear of any croature? There is a good 


> 


subject for discussion.--|N. B. Nelson. 


Sunday Bicycling.—Feminine consciences are 
tenderer than masculine, and feminine in- 
stincts oftentimes truer, and I want to lay be- 
fore our mothers and daughters a question 
which troubles me sorely. [ have a son 19 
years old, who, ever since I was laid up by an 
injury, a year and a half ago, has worked in 
a factory and been of great assistance to the 
family. He now owns a bicycle and the only 
day on which he has time to ride much is 
Sunday. Hs has been brought up to attend 
church regularly. At first it was a shock to 
me to see him ride away on his wheel Sunday 
afternoon. Then I wondered if that was any 
worse, afterall, than walking. Is therea dis- 
tinction? Now he goes for all day Sunday 
when the weather is good. He says the close 
confinement makes the change necessary. 
Yet I cannot feel at ease about the matter, 
The question is one which confronts many 
thousands of people. What say the Tablers? 
[Avery. 

Gordon Leigh will be able to prevent the 
hens from eating eggs by putting vinegar in 
the water they drink or in their food. 
[Charley May. 

Louise Fuller: A homemade rug 1 yard 
long by ? wide, made of ingrain carpet as de- 
scribed in the issue of Feb 1, requires very 
nearly three yards of carpet. It is not neces- 
sary to have all in one piece. Small pieces 
do quite as well and are lighter to handle. 
| Mary K. Lock. 

Double T quilt patterns have been kindly 
forwarded by several readers, for which the 
Busy Fingers Editor returns thanks. 

emma 

He: There is one thing that always goes 
to my head whenever I touch it.’’ She: 
‘*What is that?’’ He: ‘‘My hat.’’ 








The People’s Atlas of the World. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY OF USEFUL AND VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Contains Over 60 Large Maps and 140 New and Beautiful Illustrations. 


IT GIVES THE POPULATION OF EACH STATE AND TERRITORY; OF ALL COUNTIES OF THE UNITED STATES; OF 
AMERICAN CITIES WITH OVER 5,000 INHABITANTS, BY THE LAST U. S. CENSUS. 
Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 


This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World 
contains @ vast amount of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical matters so comprehen- 
sively arranged that any part of it may be found witha 
moment’s search. The handsomely engraved Maps of 
all the States and Territories in the Union are large, full 
page, with a number of double page maps to represent the 
most important States. All countries on the face of the 
earth are shown. Rivers and lakes are accurately lo- 
cated. All the large cities of the world, the important 
towns, and most of the villages of the United States 
are givenon the Maps. It gives a classitied list of all 
nations, with forms of government, geographical loca- 


tion, size and population. 


Its special features relating to each State are: Popu- 
lation for the past 50 years A condensed history. 
and 
climate, together with the chief productions, principal 
industries and wealth, educational and religious inter- 
ests. Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitations. 


Number of miles of railroad. Peculiarities of soil 


Among its many features isa 


General Description of the World, 


Giving its physical features—iorm, density, tempera- 
ture, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds 
and currents; distribution of land and water; races of 








Miniature Cut of Atlas. 
Size, open, 14 by 22 inches. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place, 


CHICAGO, 


Pontiac Building. 


COLUMBUS, 0., 


Eberly Block. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Columbian Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


people and their religions; a historical chapterjon polar 
explorations; also the most complete list of nations 
ever published, giving their geographical location, area, 
population and forms of government. 


Magnificent Illustrations 


Embellish nearly every page of the reading matter, 
and faithtully depict scenes in almost every part of the 
world. 
an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure 
and admiration for years to come. 
Its Special Features Relating to the United States are: 
The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 
1884, 1888 and 1892, by States. List of Presidents. Agri- 
cultural Productions. Mineral Products. Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules. Statistics of Immigration, 
1820 to 1891. Public Debt for the past 100 Years. Com 
mercial Failures for 1890 and 1891. Gold and Silver 
Statistics. Number and Value of Farm Animals. Cul- 
tivable Area as compared with Increase of Population. 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, 
and other information that should be in every home in 


They are intensely interesting, and constitute 


the land. 

OUR OFFER: We will send this Atlas, which we 
have but briefly described, to anyone sending us one new 
yearly subscriber to this journal at $1. Price, when 
purchased, 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 





